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THE ONLY COMPLETE 
CLASSROOM MUSIC PROGRAM 


Notea / 


« for the “Tho 





classroom teacher 


Hetty 
 OTortzons 


An unusually rich program 
of creative activities. 


i} mus 





Includes singing, playing, 
listening and rhythmic 
. creative activities, for 
Grades 1-6, 


...and the dreamers 
of dreams.” 


> 


with simple, unaffected 


~ Recordings children will love. 






















Made delightful and 
rewarding for the 
classroom teacher by 
Accompaniments and 
Interpretation, a 

new type of guide, 
written especially 
for teachers without 
professional music 


IT, the changing 
political climate of the world, 
some ideas, and the words 
which stand for them, go out 
of fashion — or retreat for 
shelter and warmth into the 
hearts and minds and imagi- 
nations of those who hold 
them dear. 


beautiful humanness, its emo- 
tional evocativeness, its power 
to express our most deeply 
felt ideas and moods. 


To look upon music, there- 
fore, merely as an adjunct of 
other human activities belittles 
music. And the teacher who 
seeks to justify music as use- 


training. A word like beauty, for ex- ful in “dressing up” social 
A book for each ample. It is a word with vast studies, or as a kind of mne- 
grade, 1-6, and rich connotations for each monic aid in learning numbers, 


O)nstrumental 
orizons 


An eleven-book series 
of ensemble materials 
and orchestral accom- 
paniments which make 
it easy and enjoyable 
for soloists and in- 

strumental groups to 
join the singers in 

classroom or 


C. Paul Herfurth, 


the music is drawn from 


New Music Horizons, but 


it provides excellent 


material for independent instrumental 


activities. 


Books for piano, flute, violin, 


clarinet, mellophone, drums and bells, 


Eb saxophone, trombone, cello, cornet, 
and rhythm instruments. 


SILVER GURDETT 


ompanyg 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
709 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
221 Fast 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission Street, San FRANCISCO 3, Calif. 





of us. It is not an abstraction. 
It is a dream toward which all 
of us build, whether we call 
that dream ‘a home,’ ‘buoyant 
health,’ ‘a family,’ ‘an acre of 
land with a view,’ or give it 
more intangible names like 
‘peace of mind,’ ‘understand- 
ing,’ ‘aesthetic perceptiveness,’ 
‘music.’ 


It is the dream of seeing 
our spirits as well as our 
bodies well-nourished and 
happy. Who has not dreamed 
of beauty? 


more so than whe 
marshalled in the 
the minds of men 
love music — and 
derstanding — k 
essential humanness 
differences among 
do the singing an: 
it. 

And so most teacher 
that music should b 
enced for its own values 
ing, playing, dancing 
ing, making up musi 
using music in creative 
— these are the ; 
which we set so much 


They are the keys t 
the meaning of m 


is doomed to failure just as 
surely as was the Latin teach- 
er who let go of one set of 
values to tie her subject to 
English composition and 
grammer. 


Of course music can enrich 
and enliven many other studies 
and activities. That is the 
nature of music. . . it enriches 
and enlivens our whole lives. 
But it is only after we have 
come to experience the rich- 
ness and humanness of music 
for itseif that it begins to color 
all the day’s activities. 


assembly To music teachers falls a 
programs. a i - of Live music — and you will 
creeping that drea know how to teach it. Live 
Scored by has always been : 


music in every moment with 
your classes — and music 
will live for your students 
throughout all the day, and 
all their years. Children will 
then sing their Thanksgiving 
songs, not because the assem- 
bly program calls for an inter- 
lude of music in the tradi- 
tional telling of the Plymouth 
story.. They will sing Thanks- 
iving songs be ise thaf | 


oust 


What cannot be said most 
truly in music had best be 
left alone. What can be said, 
should be said, over and over 
again. 
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Highh 


commended... 


for School Purposes 


In this new era of the piano, into which we have been moving 
for the past several years, Wurlitzer has won high com- 
mendation for the contributions it has made in the fields of 
desirable dimensions, construction, and tone development. 


Many schools and colleges have expressed this commen- 
dation in terms of Wurlitzer ownership, and, by experience, 
have found the Wurlitzer Piano worthy of recommenda- 
tion to other educational institutions. 


This results in continued growth of the excellent reputa- 
tion that Wurlitzer is building, and is an important factor 
in the increasing popularity of Wurlitzer Pianos. 





Considering an electronic organ? 


Dteer Gale ie ale ca The instrument shown here may be seen at any Wurlitzer 


plete /ine of electronic organs —both showroom. Or, descriptive literature will be sent upon 
— and double-manual request. 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Name 
7 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Iilinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Iilinols 








Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Addi- 
tional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1950, by the Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Issued six times yearly: September-October, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July. Subscription: 
$2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c 



















FREE Aksrestipo 


USABLE IN ANY FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 


SHOWS HOW YOU CAN 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR EVERYBODY 
WITH THE NEWEST AUDIO-VISUAL METHOD 















by W. OTTO MIESSNER 
NEW INTRODUCTORY KIT AVAILABLE TODAY! 











The Phonoscope film kit illustrated contains a dynamic course 
in the appreciation of symphonic music. 

Fifteen filmstrips present all the types of Advanced Music 
Forms: minuet, march, waltz, scherzo, theme and variations, 
rondo, sonata, fugue, symphonic poem. 

1497 individual musical events are presented on the screen. 
Each event is described and identified as it is heard. 

Students participate. They recognize and identify forms, 
themes, instruments, characters, dramatic situations 


the World's Great Muste! 


FILL IN---SEND COUPON TODAY 


Operadio Manufacturing Co., Dept. MEJ-110 

St. Charles, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation please send me free seven frame 
filmstrip and information about Miessner Phonoscope films. 
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Bulletin Board 





MTNA DIAMOND JUBILEE meeting in 
Washington, D. C., December 27-30. Presi 
dent Roy Underwood announces that both 
general and specialized sessions will be heid 
and the following special units will be repre 
sented: American music, audio-visual, co: 
munity music, library resources, music 
colleges, musicology, organ and choral music, 
senior piano forum, junior piano forum, psy 
chology, school music, strings, theory, ed 
torial, and high school credits and certific: 
tion. In addition to MTNA meetings there 
will be concurrent meetings of seven other 
music groups: American String Teachers 
Association, American Musicological Society, 
National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
College Music Association, National Associa 
tion for Music Therapy, Music Library Asso 
ciation, and the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. Ail sessions will be held in the 
Shoreham and the Wardman Park Hotels. 
For program and hotel information address 
Karl Kuersteiner, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC OLYMPIAD, 
a competition to take place in Salzburg, 
Austria, in the summer of 1951, will be de 
voted to vocal music only, the six categories 
being: solo and choral competitions; folk- 
songs; children’s choirs; popular songs; 
special competition—contemporary music; 
Mozart competition. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to: Secretary's 
Office, International Music Olympiad, Salz 
burg. 


THE AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSO- 
CIATION will meet in Washington, D. C., 
the week of March Sth, 1951. 


PERU MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Maria Ponce, who studied in this 
country a few years ago, writes that recently 
there has been organized in Lima, Peru, the 
““Asociacién de Profesores de Musica y Cantos 
Escolares,’’ which will be devoted to programs 
and activities dealing with music educators 
and their professional problems. Music edu 
cators in the United States interested in con 
tacting this new association, which will have 
a close liaison with MENC, may address Miss 
Ponce as follows: Srta. Maria Ponce, Avenida 
Brasil 4015, Magdalena del Mar, Lima, 
Peru, 


REHEARSAL BROADCASTS of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra are given over NBC on 
Saturdays at 9:30 A.M., EST, under the 
direction of the orchestra’s conductor Charles 
Munch. NBC commentator Ben Grauer in- 
troduces the programs. 





R. Bernard Fitzgerald, CBDNA President 


THE COLLEGE BAND DIRECTORS NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
annual convention in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel, December 18-19, 1950. President 
Fitzgerald has issued an invitation to all 
directors and assistant directors of bands at 
the college level to attend. 


Music Educators Journal 
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Discover 
how much better 
you can play—with a 


Selmer 


Now the newest Selmer (Paris) Clari- 
net can be yours at a substantially 
lower price. So don’t consider substi- 
tutes for the handmade clarinet that 
hundreds of the world’s most famous 
artists play. You can get the real thing 
now at little or no extra cost. 

Leading professionals agree that to- 
day’s Selmer is an even finer clarinet 
than it was before the war . . . the 
ultimate in tone quality, positive tonal 
placement, tuning, and sensitivity of 
response. In Paris, home of fine wood- 
winds, more Selmer Clarinets are used 
in leading concert organizations than 
all others combined! Write Selmer, 
Dept. J-111, for free booklet. 


TRY IT TODAY at your Selmer deal- 
er’s. Discover why Selmer (Paris) 
Clarinets are preferred by so 
many of the highest-rated, high- 
est-paid players and teachers. A 
careful trial will give you the 
answer. 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty 








ARTIE SHAW, renowned 
clarinet artist, leads his 
reat new band with the 
Imer (Paris) Clarinet he has 
played exclusively for many 
years. Hear his sensational 
new Columbia record album, 
**Modern Music for Clarinet."’ 


JULIO MAZZOCCA, stellar 
New York clarinet ariist 
and first clarinetist with the 
Radio City Music Hall orches- 
tra. A Selmer user since 1926. 


WALTER THALIN, principal 
clarinetist, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, has 
played Selmer (Paris) Clarinets 
since 1918. 


EDMUND WALL, famed 

New York clarinet soloist 
and teacher. With Goldman 
band for many years. Clarinet 
soloist with N. Y. City Ballet 
' In world premiere of new bal- 
let, “‘Pas de Deux Roman- 
, tique’’ based on Weber's 
“Concertino for Clarinet and 
Piano."’ 





RAYMON H. HUNT, super- o 
visor of instrumental music, 
Denver public schools, has 
played Selmer (Paris) Clarinets 
for 20 years. 


~ Sele... 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


18 of the 20 Clarinetists in the U. S. Army 
Band Personally Own and Play Selmer 
(Paris) Clarinets! 


When you hear this famous band, under the baton of Capt. 
Hugh Curry, note the perfection of the clarinet section with 
their 18 Selmer (Paris) Clarinets. Left to right — first row: 
David Oblinger, Jr., George Hay, F. Robert Bartlett (principal), 
Anthony Korcel, Edmund Korcel. Second row: William Hughes, 
Jr., Enrico DiValentino, Olof Johnson, James Craig, Eugene 
Drifmeyer, Jack McGuire. Third row: Elviro Todino, Michael 
Nardella, John Delhomme, Raymond Halt, Edward Nalepa, 
Andrew Trefois, Louis Greenspan. 






































CHORAL 
MUSIC _ tor mixeo voices 


SATB except where otherwise specified 
Grade Oct.No. Price 





Handel-Woodworth Draw the Tear from 
Hopeless Love, from 
the oratorio ‘'Solo- 




















mon", SSATB Medium 9910 18 
Hawthorne-Dews Whispering Hope Easy 9886 8=— .25 
Hughes-Grainger Marionette Douce. 








4-part motet with 
different words for 
each part. May be 
accompanied by 
various instrumental 
combinations Easy 


Niles The Swapping Song. 
Tenor or baritone 
solo. A cappella Easy 


Niles-Horton The Bitter Withy. 
Soprano and tenor 
soli and trio of 
men's voices. A 
cappella Easy 











Leoncavallo-Deis Wake with the Dawn 
{Mattinata) Medium 


Roy-Deis This Little Rose Easy 


Strauss-Ronell-Deis Your eyes shine in 
my own, from “The 
Gypsy Baron" Easy 


Open Road, Open 
Sky! from "The 
Gypsy Baron” Easy 


GSCHIRNWs 


New York 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade 

Los Angeles 17: 700 West 7th Street 





























a 
Wm. S. Haynes Co. 


FLUTES: SILVER ——- GOLD — PLATINUM 


108 Massachusetts Avenve Boston 15, Mass. 














MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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BOOTLEG RECORDINGS. Arthur Hauser, 
president of the Music Publishers’ Association 
of the United States (and president of the 
MENC Music Education Exhibitors Associa. 
tion) stated at a recent MPA board meeting 
in New York that a campaign has been 
launched to prevent the sale of unauthorized 
recordings of broadcast music. He pointed 
out that it is illegal to make, without ful- 
filling legal responsibilities to copyright 
owners, such recordings even when intended 
only for home use. 


A MUSIC MERCHANDISING COURSE 
is announced by Jordan College of Music in 
Indianapolis. The course in musical instru- 
ment repair at Conn Vocational School of 
Musical Instrument Repair will form the 
senior year work for students who have 
completed three years of study in music 
theory and business, taken at Jordan College 
and its affiliated school, Butler University, 
also located in Indianapolis. Each student 
completing the training will be awarded the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Music 
Merchandising by Jordan College. The need 
has been felt in industry for men and women 
with sound business training who also are 
thoroughly grounded in music theory and 
possess a practical working knowledge of 
music instruments. Viewing the possibilities 
of music as a career, with the broad field of 
music merchandising and sales open to him, 
the student can choose any one of a number 
of vocations in the music industry. The new 
music merchandising course has been fully 
approved by the National Association of 
Schools of Music, and enrollment is now open 
for the next semester, according to Charles 
Munger, director of admissions at Jordan 
College. Dallas Pearsey, superintendent of 
Conn Vocational School in Elkhart, Ind., will 
also receive applications and supply informa- 
tion about the course. 


PERLE MESTA, American minister to 
Luxembourg, who entertained and was enter- 
tained by the touring Purdue University glee 
club last July, is sponsoring Pierre Reiff, 21, 
who will study civil engineering for a year 
at Purdue. Reiff was graduated with honors 
this year from the Lycee de Garcons, a 
technical school in Luxembourg. Mrs. Mesta’s 
substantial cash gift to the Purdue Alumni 
Scholarship foundation will pay all costs for 
Reiff except the usual university fees which 
are paid under the international scholarship 
arrangement. 


RADIO-ASSISTED HOME STUDY 
COURSE. NBC symphony programs broad- 
cast Monday evenings, 10:00-11:00 P.M., 
EST, are the basis of a home-study course in 
the enjoyment of music made available by 
Brooklyn College (N.Y.) in cooperation with 
NBC. Qualified students will receive elective 
diploma credit from the college, and non- 
credit students are accepted regardless of 
education background. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS DESK BOOK. Hall 
& McCreary Publishing Company prints 
annually an extremely handy desk book for 
music educators, listing important dates, and 
containing much useful miscellaneous informa- 
tion. You may obtain a copy by writing 
Hall & McCreary at 434 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


TEACHER MANUAL for “A Program for 
the General Music Class—Music in Daily 
Living’, the course of study used at the 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now available, according 
to word from Harry E. Moses, music director. 
For further information address Mr. Moses 
at the school: Lehigh Ave. at 22nd St. 


“COURSE OF STUDY—PIANO” and “A 
Tentative Handbook for Elementary and 
Secondary Instrumental Music,” prepared by 
the High School Music Committee of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Public Schools, are available 
to schools at no cost, according to Lytton S. 
Davis, supervisor of music education, Omaha 
Public Schools. 


LINTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
INC, announces the availability of a new 
catalog featuring a complete line of oboes, 
bassoons, English horns and accessories. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing the 
Linton Manufacturing Company, Inc., 2 
hart, Ind. 


Music Educators Journal 
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“| am an ‘Electronic Memory’ music student... 
says Patrice Munsel, brilliant opera star 


““My Webster-Chicago wire re- 
corder is my constant music 
teacher,” said Miss Munsel, ‘‘and 
my music instructor uses one, 
too!” Patrice Munsel recognizes 
the value of /istening to her 
practice sessions and hearing her 
actual music lesson as often 
as she wants to on her Electronic 
Memory wire recorder. 

Miss Munsel is just one of the 
many thousands who study music 
the Electronic Memory way—the 


new method of instruction that is 
boosting music teacher reputa- 
tions and enrollments by leaps and 
bounds! 

Write today for more informa- 
tion on the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction and 
be one of the first in your commun- 
ity to adopt this latest educational 
technique. Just watch your enroll- 
ment grow when word spreads 
that you use the Webster-Chicago 
Electronic Memory method of 
instruction. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


Webster-Chicago Corp., Dept. ME-11 
5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 339, Ill. 
Please tell me how the Electronic Method of Music Instruction 


can increase my enrollment. 


Name = 


Street__ - 


i ee ee 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty 


3 Ways you can profit 
with the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction 


1. It increases your effectiveness. The 
Webster-Chicago Wire Recorder 
“faithfully remembers” each and 
every word spoken and every note 
played during the lesson. Played 
back at home, the parents “hear” 
you at work. Your active audio- 
teaching is spread from lesson-to- 
lesson. 

2. lt makes your teaching job easier. 
Your pupils hear themselves as 
others hear them—a sensation new, 
interesting and profitable to them 
in the learning process. This en- 
ables the pupil to develop a keen 
sense of self-criticism. 

3. It helps create parent-pupil satisfac- 
tion, The exceptional progress made 
through the Electronic Memory 
Method of Music Instruction makes 
for more satisfied parents—the 
backbone of student encouragement. 


The Portable 
Webster-Chicago “Electronic 
Memory” wire recorder 
comes with microphone and 
three spools of wire, ready 
to plug into any AC outlet. 


















Exciting New Concert Choruses 
from Lorenz 


As usual, you can depend on Lorenz's concert octavos 
for 






practical voicing 
worth-while texts and musical sources 


sturdy paper 
moderate prices (15 cents per copy, except as marked) 
¢ SONG OF THE YANGTZE BOATMEN. (SATB a cappella 2138, 
SA 5525, SAB 7118) 
A Chinese folksong, arranged here to build up to a 
powerful climax. Emotionally and musically akin to “The 
Volga Boatmen.” 


¢ BEAUTIFUL DREAMER. (SSA 6101, four-hand accompaniment) 
A Rob Roy Peery arrangement of the Stephen Foster 
favorite. Fluent and novel. 


e WESING! (SATB 2137, SA 5173) 
The ideal song with which to open a program. Inspira- 
tional words and music by Ellen Jane Lorenz. 


¢ O LOVELY HOUR. (SA 5174) 
Chopin's melodious Etude in E is adeptly and simply ar- 
ranged by Rob Roy Peery. (12 cents per copy) 


¢ MUSIC, WHEN LIGHTS ARE LOW. (TTBB a cappella 2634, 
SSA 6099) 
A song of sentiment, with rich, close harmonies. By 


John M. Rasley. 


I'M A-ROLLING THROUGH AN UNFRIENDLY WORLD. (SATB 
2139) 
A very easy John Work arrangement of the rhythmic 


spiritual. 
THE OPEN ROAD IS CALLING. (SAB 7117, SSA 6100) 
The Brahms “Hungarian Dance No. 6” arranged as a 
song of adventure. 
































For sacred concert octavo choruses see next month's advertise- 


ment. 
Available at your dealer's, or sent on approval from the publisher. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


209 S. State St. 501 E. Third St. 50 Walker St. 
Chicago 4 Dayton 1, Ohio New York 13 
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PICTUREPHONE 


ag ~ Lat tone duality. Compares with FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
price. e finest t record 


consoles at ten times the player NEW HAVEN, CONNECTIC 
I have ever heard.” Clear, beitiiae. crisp, You hear 
each instrument distinctly. Every listener ¢ enthusiastic. 






















Especially suits your music department. All s 
78, 45, 33% rpm. Write today. 


©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES When writing to advertisers, please 
1119 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 
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THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT, at tee 
suggestion of Queen Elizabeth of that cou \- 
try, has inaugurated a music competition o 
be held every four years in Brussels for 
violinists and pianists alternately. The cor- 
petitions, open to musicians of all nationa j- 
ties, will open to violinists in May, 195). 
The first piano competition will take place in 
May, 1952. Twelve winners will be select. d 
at each competition and awarded prizes 
totaling 595,000 Belgian francs. Entry fortis 
and information may be secured by writing 
before January 1, 1951 to: General Manace- 
ment of the Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
International Musical Competition, Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, 11, Rue Baron Horta, Brusseis, 
Belgium. 


HERBERT MEMORIAL Psalm Tune Com- 
petition (eighth annual) is announced by 
Thomas H. Hamilton, Monmouth Collece, 
Monmouth, Ill. Information about this con- 
test, which is open to all composers in all 
countries, may be secured by writing to Mr. 
Hamilton. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS, 1951-352. 
The American Academy in Rome offers a 
limited number of fellowships for mature 
students and artists capable of doing inde- 
pendent work in musical composition, archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting, 
sculpture, history of art and classical studies. 
Fellowships are open to citizens of the United 
States for one year beginning October 1, 
1951 with a possibility of renewal. Appli- 
cations and submissions of work must be 
received by February 1, 1951. Requests for 
details should be addressed to Mary T. Wil- 
liams, executive secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


HARP AWARD. Northern California Harp- 
ists’ Association announces the 1951 com- 
petition award of $50.00 each for the best 
solo harp composition, and for the winning 
composition for harp in combination with one 
or more instruments. The competition is 
open to contemporary composers in the United 
States for any work written for the harp dur- 
ing 1950. There is no restriction on length or 
style of the works submitted; the aims of the 
award are to enlarge harp literature and to 
familiarize composers with the technique of 
writing for harp. A platter, wire or tape 
recording of the composition, in addition to 
the manuscript copy, would be appreciated; 
and piano reductions of the orchestral part 
should be submitted. Composers are to submit 
their work to Yvonne LaMothe, 687 Grizzly 
Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, Calif. The competi- 
tion closes January 1, 1951. 


BOSTON STUDENTS who are unable to 
obtain seats for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts because of the ticket demand 
will be admitted to a series of open rehearsals 
for a nominal fee, proceeds to go to the 
orchestra pension fund. 


WINNERS. Jerzy Fitelberg and Garduer 
Read were co-winners of the organ suite con- 
test sponsored this year by the Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation, These suites, to 
be published shortly by M. Witmark & Sons, 
were given their initial performances at the 
chapel of the Pennsylvania College for Women 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 25. 





WINNER of first prize in the recent Theo- 
dore Presser essay contest completing the 
statement, ““Music publishers can better serve 
my music needs and desires by...” 1s 
Dorothy Reed, Darien, Wis. Miss Reed was 
awarded a Baldwin Acrosonic spinet piano. 
The contest was open to anyone purchasing 
at least $5.00 worth of music or merchandise 
from Theodore Presser Company during the 
period May 1, 1950 to June 30, 1950. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. announces the opening 
of its London office at 24 Great Pulteney St. 
Regent St., London W. 1, England. This 
firm was recently appointed representative im 
North America, excluding Canada, for 
Francis, Day & Hunter Ltd. Classic Office, 
a leading British publisher of educational and 
standard music. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING COR- 
PORATION announces the appointment of 
Wilmia Polnauer as educational representative 
for the New York, N. Y., Metropolitan Area. 
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music to your classes. 





SOmMaS FROM 


: New 
Nusi¢e 


Horizons Volume! MJV-76 


helpers - 


Volume Il MJV-77 
Songs about animals - 
Songs about the weather. 


Volume lll MJV-78 


Game songs. 


Volume lV MJV-79 
Songs about the sea - 
games - 


Volume V MJV-80 
Songs about Europe - 
American folk-songs. 





Volume VI MJV-81 


; | COLUMBIA 6D RECORDS 


educational catalog on request 


d Hundreds of Long Playing and 78 r.p.m. selections carefully graded for 
use in teaching in Elementary, Junior or Senior High Schools by an 
2 editorial committee of recognized educators. 


“Columbia,” 





“Masterworks” @B and @ Trade Morks Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Marcas Registradas 
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Songs for singing and playing - 
Peaceful music. 


Songs about playing outdoors - 


> 


Real musical entertainment—great educational aids 
—that’s what Columbia Records has packaged 
together for you in NEW MUSIC HORIZONS! Graded 
for children from kindergarten to 6th grade, and 
based on the well-known music text book series, 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS will be the most stimulating, 
exciting method you have ever used in teaching 


There are six albums of records which parallel 
the six books of the famous Silver-Burdett series, 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS. All of them are entertainingly 
performed and universally appealing. 


ALL IN GAILY DECORATED PAPER BOOK-FOLDERS, TWO RECORDS TO EACH SET 
Songs about community 
Pretending songs + 

Songs about sleep - 
Holiday songs + 
Songs of foreign countries. 
Latin-American music + 

Songs by past great masters and present day composers - 
Songs from south of the border. 


Listen today— You'll want 
your classes to hear them tomorrow! 


COLUMBIA@“RECORDS 


; 

















Singing 


Columbia Records, Inc. 
Educational Department 
1473 Barnum Avenue 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please send at no charge new EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG and other information. 






























the cello that 
gives you both... 


TONE * SERVICEABILITY 


WKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 


Fully arched top and back 
—like the Old Masters’— 
for rich, full tone. Laminated 
crackproof construction. 
Wide selection of models, from 
the $82.50 student 
cello to the $180 “Supreme.” 
At all. music stores. 










RUMENT COMPANY, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








© for teacher training " 
¢ for in-service training ORDER ON 
® for reference APPROVAL 
e for supervisors 


KEYS To Teaching 
Elementary School Music 


(Thompson-Nordhboim) 


KEYS emphasizes HOW to teach music in 
grade school—kindergarten through eighth 
grade. Widely acclaimed throughout the coun- 
try, KEYS is in its third edition. Order KEYS 


~, on 15-day approval .................. $4.00 
2 KEYNOTES to Music Fundamentals 
(Thompson-Nordbolm) 


KEYNOTES is the new workbook to ac- 
company the first chapter of KEYS To Teach- 
ing Elementary School Music—Exercises in 
Music Fundamentals. Valuable in gaining a 
thorough understanding of music Sandieenetiata. 
Examine it on 15-day approval .......... 75c 


Paul 44. Schmitt Muste Ze. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 


88 South Tenth St. e Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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RICHARD KOUNTZ, fifty-four, died Octc- 
ber 14 .at the Hotel Woodward, New Yor 
City. An ASCAP member, Mr. Kount- 
was well known throughout the field of music 
education for his compositions, as well as 
for his work as founder and first manager of 
Witmark’s educational service departmen:. 
When Witmark joined the Remick, Harms 
and New World firms in the Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation, the department went 
along, Mr. Kountz continuing as MPHC edu- 
cational service manager for a number of 
years. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE for the Mobil:- 
zation of Education, set up in September 
after a two-day meeting of representatives of 
75 educational organizations in Washington, 
D. C., has pledged full support in the mobili- 
zation of resources of the United States to 
meet the national and international emergency 
“created by acts and threats of aggression.” 
A resolution adopted at the conference urged 
“renewed effort to develop, through education, 
intelligent and resolute understanding of the 
current role of the United Nations in pre- 
venting and resisting aggression.” Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, was named 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Mobilization Conference. 


SCHOLARSHIP IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
granted by California-Western Music Edu- 
eators Conference. The 1949 California- 
Western Division convention in Sacramento 
showed a favorable financial outcome, which 
made it possible to retain $1,000.00 as a 
scholarship fund in the Sacramento area. Two 
$100.00 scholarships are to be awarded each 
year to graduates of Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege who intend to prepare for a career in 
music education. The first scholarships were 
granted this year to Elma Jean Brown and 
Darrell Johnston, both majors in music educa- 
tion and working for general and special 
credentials, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MUSIC EDU- 
CATORS ASSOCIATION will sponsor a 
high school music festival March 2, 1951, 
with an all-D. C. Chorus and Orchestra, 
Joseph E. Maddy, guest conductor, DCMEA 
members look forward to the privilege of 
attending the open sessions and concerts at 
the American Bandmasters Association con- 
vention. 


CORRECTION. Kentucky state vocal clinic 
will be held at Louisville January 12 and 13. 
Ernest Lyon, director of the Band Depart- 
ment at the University of Louisville, will be 
chairman of the clinic. The dates for the 
clinic given in the September-October Journal 
were January 19-20. There will be no work- 
shop on January 17-18 as listed in the same 
issue. 


J. CLARK RHODES, associate professor 
and chairman of music education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is on leave of absence 
during 1950-51 to do advanced graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 





SIGMA ALPHA IOTA at its 26th National 
Convention, confers an honorary membership 
upon Marguerite V. Hood, president of the 
MENC. In the picture with Miss Hood 
(center) are Edna Griemer (left), SAI execu 
tive board member, and (right) Rose Marie 
Grentzer, head of the *music education depart- 
ment of Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


‘ 
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U. S. Army Ground Forces Band percussion section of Washington, D. C., directed by Capt. C. E. Whiting, includes, (1 to r) PHIL GENTHNER, FRANK 
GRANOFSKY, ROLAND RITTE, CHARLES HERZBERG, BILL CALLANDER and CURTIS MANDOSKE. Completely Leedy & Ludwig equipped! 


| ARMY GROUND FORCES BAND 
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Another example of the importance of a complete percussion section, and the 
€ value of fine equipment! In this excellent section are 8 x 15” concert snare 
1 drums, 16 x 34” concert bass drum, complete set of four ‘“‘National’”’ model 
; tympani, Cathedral Chimes, 12 x 16” street drums, 4-octave marimba, 4-octave 
xylophone, 3-octave marimba, 3-octave vibraphone and a “‘Nite Club” dance 
i drum outfit for the A.G.F. dance orchestra. 


i Bandmasters and Music Educators can be sure of better school bands and orches- 
tras if their percussion sections are fully equipped to properly render every 





al PHIL GENTHNER, fine tympanist with the 

musical arrangement. See your local Leedy & Ludwi A.G.F. band, uses and recommends National 

8 y y 8 model Leedy & Ludwig tympani. Here he is 

dealer for com te details. shown with his complete set of four “National” 
ple tympani... (23", 25", 28” and 30”), 
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+ ‘ i RE Pein OS 3 8 Ny | 
Write today for latest educational LEEDY & LUDWIG, Dept.1123, Elkhart, Indiana 
sy a folder of New Drummers’ Aids for bandmasters 


Vtnts 


Please send FREE and without obligation the new 
Leedy & Ludwig Drummers’ Aids folder. 


l 
| 
and music educators. Use coupon at right. ; 














Name. 
A 2 eo Address. 
- gely ro CLC — City, Zone, State 
: Name of Schoo! — 
u- DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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NEW TEACHING AIDS 


FOR MUSIC 


TEACHERS 


SPENCER PRACTIBOARD 


records. 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 


Music writers and printers—to speed and 
ease your tasks—a machine designed soley 
to type precise music notation swiftly 
and cheaply. The KEATON saves time, 
gives superior results. 






Only $225.00 with case. 





Prices subiect to change without notice. 


The perfect PIANO-LIKE keyboard makes class 
teaching easier. 


© PRACTICAL 
e ACCEPTABLE 
© PORTABLE 


© CONVENIENT 
e DURABLE 

e GUARANTEED 
© REASONABLE 


Only $29.75 each. (school discount) 


MUS-ED DRUM COURSE 


A Modern Recorded Drum Course with IL- 
LUSTRATED BOOK. Have a top flight drum 
teacher on your staff constantly on Mus-Ed 


© RUDIMENTS 

¢ SWING DRUMMING 

e AUTHENTIC LATIN-AMERICAN 
RHYTHMS 


Only $52.00 a set. 


(school discount) 







(Notes 1/3 actual size) 
Prins ==> 


dittiieteas 

























Write for your free folder on any of the above listed items. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC METHODS CO. 


9413 ARROYA VISTA DRIVE, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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“MUST” FOR THE 
MUSIC MINDED 


The Music Index is the 
FIRST and ONLY GUIDE 
to Music Periodicals 
Published monthly. Cu- 
mulated annually. It cov- 
ers over 80 Publications and is the only means 
of keeping well informed on all phases of 
“Today's World of Music”. 


1949 Annual 

Cumulation . $25.00 
1950 Subscription to the 
Music index including 12 

issues ond the 1950 
Annvel Cumvulation . . . 
$125.00 

Semple copy sent on 

request. 


IVFORVATION SERVICE. IVC. 


MICHIGAN 



















) WEST WARREN AVE. @ DETROIT | 








THE NEW 1950 


CATALOG 


Now Ready For Mailing 


Write for this new 
free large Catalog — 
the Nation’s most 
complete, Devoted ex- 
clusively to Stringed 
Orchestral Instru- 
ments. 





William Lewis and Son 


30 E. Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 














JOHN C. KENDEL, director of music ed 
cation of the Denver public schools f 
twenty-eight years, and past president of t 
MENC, has been named vice-president of the 
American Music Conference. In a brief a 
nouncement of the appointment issued N 
vember 13, Louis G. LaMair, AMC presiden., 
stated that Mr. Kendel, who will be t 
operating head of the public service and ed: 
cational counseling organization, will assunie 
his duties on January 2, 1951. 

PAUL HINDEMITH, composer and profes 
sor of the theory of music at Yale since 1941, 
has received a special appointment to the 
staff of the University of Zurich in Switzer- 
land, and will hereafter divide his teaching 
schedule between Yale and Zurich. 


MARY H. MULDOWNEY, formerly on the 
music education staff in charge of choral 
music at State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., has accepted an assistant professorship 
in the School of Music Education at New 
York University. During World War II 
Miss Muldowney served as a national music 
adviser for the USO. 


OLIVE MENZ, Pinellas County (Florida) 
music supervisor since 1941 and a music 
teacher in that county for twenty-three years, 
retired July 1. Miss Menz has been very 
active in the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and is a past secretary-treasurer of 
the Florida Music Educators Association. 


HILDEGARDE GLAHN has been appointed 
instructor in music education in the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of 
Missouri. She is the first staff member to 
be appointed in music extension, and will 
conduct classes in music education at various 
points in the state. 






MAURINE TIMMERMAN is now head of 
the elementary music education department at 
Los Angeles (Calif.) State College. She was 
formerly supervisor of elementary music in 
the Spokane (Wash.) public schools. 





HELEN JO WILLIAMS, formerly at More- 
head State College, Morehead, Ky., has joined 
the Music Department faculty at the College 
of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


JOSEPH KIRSHBAUM, formerly at North 
Texas State College, goes to Tyler Junior 
College as head of the Music Department 
and conductor of the East Texas Symphony 
Orchestra. 

















Merrill Lewis, 
director of the boys’ chorus at South Park 


TEACHERS AT WORK: 


Junior High School, Oshkosh, Wisconsia, 
points out to colleagues the range of four-part 
songs which his group performs. Seated, left 
to right: Delorus Erickson, vocal instructor 
at Waukesha Junior High School, and Emmett 
R. Sarig, associate professor in the School of 
Music and Extension Division of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin. Standing next to the four 
boys of the chorus are Lloyd Schultz, state 
supervisor of music, and Mr. Lewis. (Picture 
from University of Wisconsin News Service.) 
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John R. Barrows 
MARCH FOR WOODWIND QUINTET 


A short, catchy, spirited and humorous work scored for flute, 
oboe, clarinet in Bh, horn in F, and bassoon. Fine material for 
advanced high school groups and colleges. 


Leonard Bernstein 
BRASS MUSIC 

Rondo for Lifey. Trumpet and Piano 

Elegy for Mippy |. Horn and Piano 

Elegy for Mippy II. Trombone alone 

Waltz for Mippy Ill. Tuba and Piano 

Fanfare for Bima. Trumpet, Horn, Trombone 

and Tuba 

Each of these five short pieces was inspired by a dog; the three 
Mippys belonged to the composer's brother, Lifey is Judy Holli- 
day's Skye terrier, and Bima is Serge Koussevitzky's cocker 


spaniel. The pieces, commissioned by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, are suitable for use in colleges and universities. 


Paul Creston 
SUITE FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


A new work by one of America's leading young composers. 


Lillian Fuchs 
TWELVE CAPRICES FOR THE VIOLA 


The only set of modern caprices originally written for the viola. 
Intended for study or for concert 


William Kroll 
CAPRICE. Violin and Piano 


A new piece by the composer of ‘‘Banjo and Fiddle”. 


Dai-Keong Lee 
INCANTATION AND DANCE. Violin and Piano. 1.25 


An exciting, rhythmical encore piece 


Emanuel Vardi 
SUITE ON AMERICAN FOLK SONGS. Violin 


or Viola and Piano 
Aroused lively interest when played at Carnegie Hall and on 
tour by the composer. 


New York 17: 2 East 4nd Fleet GG Cleveland 14: 43 The chicade 
Brooklyn 17: 275 Livingston Sheet Los hngeles 44: 700 West wth Sheet 





QUALITY OF 


NATIONAL FAME Armstrong flutes are chosen 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty 


by more buyers than any 


other make! 


ELKHART, INDIANA 

















TWO EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTIONS 
by 
BEATRICE LANDECK 


renowned author and educator 


THE EXCITING NEW BOOK 
FOR CLASSROOM AND HOME 


SONGS TO GROW ON 


A collection of American Folk Songs for Children 





Compiled and edited by BEATRICE LANDECK 
Piano settings by Florence White 


Designed and illustrated by David Stone Martin 


Explanatory Text ©® Rhythm Band Arrangements © in Five Colors 
Hard Cover @ Cloth Bound 
Readily attainable recordings are indicated for more than half of the songs 


Price $2.95 
AND BY POPULAR DEMAND 


"GIT ON BOARD" 


A delightful compilation 
of Folk Songs 
for 
Group Singing 
IN A NEWLY ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION 
Price $1.00 








Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 

RCA Bidg., New York 20, N.Y. 

Enclosed please find (-) check (] money order for 

copies “SONGS TO GROW ON” ...... copies “GIT ON BOARD" 








The CHESLEY MILLS TIME 
COURSE NUMBER ONE 


is ready and on the market at last. 


This is a direct approach to the professional musician's subconscious 
thoughts regarding time in music. It starts at the very beginning. 
Over forty years’ experience in teaching TIME and developing RHYTHM 
now set forth in this course. No previous knowledge necessary. 

TEXT BOOK and FOUR RECORDS $10.00 
New catalogue of Audio-Visual music teaching material and small signature 
chart sent upon request. 

The CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


2159 Ewing Street Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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9 AMERICA’S @ 
BEST-LOVED CANTATAS 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS Latouche-Robinson 
Cantata Edition (baritone solo’ and 


mixed voices, piano acc.)........ 1.00 
Yocal (baritone solo with piano acc.) 1.00 
Book Edition (text only) ............ 50 
GePOVOROMND .. 2... cc cess cceces 5.00 
NE kick c's waturet cau veces 7.50 


CAVALCADE OF AMERICA Cameron-Savino 
Cantata Edition (mixed voices, narrator 


with orchestra guide) ...... ee 
I, 55.63 0<46b ss weno ere 4.00 
a dca cerns aenaad eects 6.00 


WORLD OF TOMORROW Tarr-Savino 
Cantata Edition (for mixed voices, 
piano solo and soprano or tenor 


solo with orchestra guide) ...... .75 
ID oe cicaiziccasencs sue 4.00 
ES on i. nw aaa eee ee 6.00 


MARCHING ALONG Savino-LaTouche 
Cantata Edition (mixed voices and 


DE wa ncusdevontceso se 75 
0 eee ee 
Symphonic Band ........... .......9.00 


0, WONDROUS STAR Tarr-Savino 
Cantata Edition (for mixed voices)... .75 


(Orchestration Rental Fee on Application) 


(Concert Size) 


RIO RITA OVERTURE 
IRENE OVERTURE 


Arranged by DAVID BENNETT 


Price—Full Band $6.00 © Symphonic Band $9.00 
Send for FREE Conductor Part (Condensed Score) 


MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND 


(Octavo Size) 


TIME ON MY HANDS 


THREE O'CLOCK 
IN THE MORNING 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


Price—Full Band $2.50 © Symphonic Band $4.00 
Send for FREE Conductor Part (Condensed Score) 








MODERN CONCERT SERIES FOR BAND 


e 


THREE PART —S. S. A. 


Alice Blue Gown 

Autumn Serenade 

Blue Moon 

Dancing Snowfickes 
Deep Purple 

Forever And Ever 

Heart That's Free, A 
Holiday Greetings 

If Love Were All 

Vil See You In My Dreams 
In The Glory Of The Sunset 
Life Is A Dream 

Love Here Is My Heart 
Moonlight And Roses 
More Than You Know 
M-O-T-H-E-R 

My Blue Heaven 

My Own America 

One Day When We Were Young 
Over The Rainbow 

Rio Rita 

Rose Room 

Siboney 

Song Of Love 

Stairway To The Stors 
Three O'Clock In The Morning 
Through The Years 

Time On My Hands 
When It's Springtime 

In The Rockies 

Wonderful One 















ON 


Price: Set A—$4.00 


SECULAR CHORUSES 


FOUR PART —S. A. T. B. 
Anchors Aweigh 
Blue Moon 
Charmaine 
City Called Heaven 
Forever And Ever 
Good Night Sweetheart 
Great Day 
Hold On! 
| Hear America Singing 
laura 
Li'l Liza Jane 
Marching Along Together 
My Own America 
Peg O' My Heart 
Rio Rita 
Song Of Love 
Sweet And Lovely 
Thank God For A New Born Day 
That Lucky Old Sun 
Thot's What God Made 
Mothers For 
United Nations On The March 
Waltz You Saved For Me, The 
“Way Up In Heaven 
Wedding Of Jock And Jill 
When ! Grow Too Old To Dream 
When It's Springtime 
In The Rockies 
Whiffenpoof Song, The 
Whispering 
Without A Song 


Price 20c each — Send for FREE Specimen Copy 


@ 


FOUR PART —T. T. B. B. 
A Toast To America 


Alice Blue Gown 
Anchors Aweigh 
Chio-e 

City Called Heaven 


Darktown Strutters’ Ball 


Daybreok 
Dear Old Girl 


Drums In My Heart 


Gang That Sang 


“Heart Of My Heort”™ 


Great Doy 


Hawaiian War Chont 


| Got A Mule 
Li'l Liza Jone 


Marching Along Together 
Nobody Knows The Trouble 


I've Hod 
Pagan Love Song 
Rangers’ Song, The 
Rogue Song, The 
Sleepy Time Gal 
That Lucky Old Sun 


Time On My Honds 


Temptation 


Washington And lee Swing 
When It's Springtime 


In The Rockies 


When You Wore A Tulip 
Whiffenpoof Song, The 


Without A Song 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SERIES 


(Concert Size) 


DEEP PURPLE 


ALICE BLUE GOWN 


Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 







ON THE TRAIL 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


OODLES OF NOODLES 


Arranged by PERCY FAITH 





Set B—$5.50 
Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Part 

























































Set C—$7.00 


Music is tun 


with PITTS — GLENN — WATTERS 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


These bright new books have instant appeal to youngsters. With them boys and girls learn music 
in a natural way for Pitts, Glenn, Watters books apply the developmental approach to music edu- 
cation. There are books for kindergarten through grade four now ready. Teaching sugges- 
tions and piano accompaniments are available. Records, too, for grades one and two furnish ex- 


cellent models for interpretation, tempo, and enunciation. 


Write for circular #706 describing this course and for circular 
#565 discussing the developmental approach to music reading. 


sson17 GINN AND COMPANY mw vor » 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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A Philosophic Basis for Aesthetic Values 
in Education 


WILL EARHART 


ESTHETIC RESPONSE as here used is a term signify- 
Aire broadly the response evoked by perception or 

contemplation of any object of regard as a “thing- 
in-itself,” carrying its whole meaning within itself. 
This is notably the kind of response evoked by an object 
of art or some beauty of nature. The title above implies 
that such responses have value in human life, and that 
our philosophy should recognize and define the nature 
of that value. 

“Scientific interest” as here used is in contrast to 
aesthetic response in that it does not regard the object 
simply as it is in immediate apprehension, but analyzes 
it into its components and traces its causes and its con- 
nections with other things observable, in an endless 
chain. Or we may say that the one sees things as im 
being, the other sees them as an endless becoming; or 
that the one finds meanings that speak to the spirit and 
attitudes of man, while the other finds interest in trac- 
ing the ways and laws that are operative in physical 
nature. 

A third mode of response might be termed the prag- 
matic, or, more narrowly, the self-regarding or “practi- 
cal-results” mode of apprehension.’ 

These modes may be simply illustrated. A farmer, 
his little daughter, and his older son together are look- 
ing at a rainbow as the sun breaks through the retreat- 
ing clouds. The daughter is lost, submerged in the 
beauty of the spectacle; the son, a meteorologist, is 
thinking of far-flung movements of air, cold fronts, 
time and place of barometric pressures, and complex 
calculations “based on these factors. The farmer shakes 
his head—the ‘constant rains will ruin his crop of hay. 


“Philosophies and Cultures 


The cultures of the Orient and of Latin and Latin- 
American peoples are characterized by the compara- 
fively large value attached to aesthetic response. The 
cultures of the West, and particularly that of the United 
States, are characterized by the large value attached to 
the scientific and pragmatic modes of response. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because the aesthetic 

*Around 1914, in an article in the Musical Quarterly, this writer distin- 
guished the first and third of these modes. In 1945 Max Schoen, in his 


admirable book, The Understanding of Music, filled a lamentable gap in that 
account by distinguishing, in addition, the second mode. 
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mode is that of children and primitives, its presence 
implies weakness in the other modes of response. In 
Italy, for instance, the knowledge we have of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Dante, and Croce is suffi- 
cient to refute that belief. It is a greater mistake to as- 
sume that any culture is a mere instinctive expression 
of the native temperament of a people. A culture in 
every case is in accord with, and is supported by, a phil- 
osophical dialectic (or, with primitive people, by a tribal 
code). In advanced societies, this fact is obscured be- 
cause the masses are ignorant of the philosophy, even 
while they accept and live in accordance with its larger 
affirmations, as these filter down from their unseen 
source and become consciously operative in the general 
cultural climate. 


Philosophy, Education, and Culture 
in the United States 


The dialectic is not, therefore, an a posteriori ration- 
alization of a culture already intuitively formed, but is 
a powerful a priori, determinant of a culture that will 
ensue. Thus the Constitution of the United States, that 
gave the form of organization of our government, and 
even more our Declaration of Independence, that pro- 
claims the freedom of the individual, his equality with 
all others, his right to property, and that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, were grounded—and consciously grounded 
in the minds of Thomas Jefferson and others of our 
founding fathers—in the philosophy of John Locke ;? 
while in Germany the philosophy of Kant, as modified 
successively by Fichte and Hegel, led first to the will 
to power and the belief in the superiority of German 
culture that supported Kaiser Wilhelm and later Hitler, 
and finally, by use of one tenet of the Hegelian doc- 
trine by Friedrich Engels and Karl Marx, to belief in 
the inevitable arrival, by means of revolution, of world- 
wide communism. So great is the power of philosophy. 


It can hardly be gainsaid that the scientific and prag- 
matic modes of response greatly predominate in our 


*Perhaps the best synopsis of Locke's philosophy and its direct bearing upon 
the culture of the United States is to be found in The Meeting of East and 
West by F. S. C. Northrop, pp. 77-81 and 83-97. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946, 
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civilization and characterize it for all the world to see. 
As always, this culture is supported by a philosophy. 
That philosophy today, in addition to the features de- 
rived from Locke, assumes that the methods of natural 
science can discover all that can be known and ac- 
cordingly applies to “all departments of human knowl- 
edge, the humanities as well as the natural sciences.’””* 
In its pragmatic bearing it leaves the problems of man’s 
origin and destiny to metaphysics, which it regards as 
the philosophy of religion. It does not reject religion 
and metaphysics, but appears to make their pursuit 
an idle one. The business of life may well go forward 
without them. 

But in religion and metaphysics man has always 
sought transcendental truths. He yearns for, and must 
have belief in some eternal verities. Without them his 
life appears meaningless; he is bewildered, uncertain, 
has little reason to direct his course in one way rather 
than in another. He has always had his gods—often 
false ones—who stood for some kind of moral code, 
and all the facets of his life became meaningful under 
that code. 

Modern man desires and needs such faith; and in 
addition he wants reasons for that faith. Such reasons 
cannot be found in the scientific and pragmatic modes 
of observation. Rather, it has been and must be the 
task of philosophy to search for them—and in that task 
it has not been unsuccessful. 

The search for eternal verities, however, is much 
more difficult than that for scientific facts. Reason, 
and not observation and theoretical postulations that 
can be visibly verified or negated later, must lead to 
ultimate truths, simply because these are incorporeal, 
are the things unseen. It follows that so long and 
logically reasoned a philosophy is even less subject to 
detailed exposition here than were the divergent philos- 
ophies that’ have been mentioned. A _ characteristic 
difference between it and the one now predominant in 
America can, however, be observed. 





Northrop, op. cit. p. 154. But there such application is regarded with 


approval, though the author gives very high place to aesthetic response. 


The one philosophy moves from man as a sentient 
being, from man as a knower, out to the physical uni- 
verse that is to be known. All of man’s natural re- 
sponses, the scientific and pragmatic as well as the 
aesthetic, then become integral in his knowing, and 
consequently in his understanding and interpretation 
of life. In contrast, the philosophy based on natural 
science moves from physical nature to man, and inter- 
prets man in the light of the forces, movements, and 
laws observed in physical nature. But sentience is not 
found there, outside of man, and so the knower himself 
is excluded from the picture, becomes less than the non- 
sentient known, and the dignity of man, along with the 
richness of his nature, is lost. The first philosophy 
can thus well include the methods and energies of the 
second, but the second cannot include those of the first. 
For the first sees sentience and sensibilities moving in 
the universe; the second sees non-sentient forces mov- 
ing man. 

One great educational institution in the United States 
that bases its over-all outlook on the first philosophy 
is the University of Chicago, under its President, 
Robert Hutchins. It is heartening to learn, in this 
connection, that the University’s libiarian finds the 
works of Immanuel Kant to be on most frequent call 
and that its students sing, “Should old Aquinas be 
forgot.” 

Music Education 


Music and the fine arts generally are not begotten of, 


grounded in, or even confluent with our educational 


philosophy. That is because study of the physical 
universe, as separated from man, can discover no aes- 
thetic component. 

The aesthétic component in man is but one facet of 
the world of being that is disclosed when thought is 
turned from preoccupation with the non-sentient to the 
sentient. Once we accord reality to sentience—and it is 
difficult to understand how sentience can accord reality 
to everything except the very sentience that presumes 
to make the affirmation—the moral and aesthetic pro- 
pulsions always intrinsic to sentience acquire equal 
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validity with the propulsions that it finds moving the 
physical universe. Then man, again securely planted 
in his well-known sentient world, finds his dignity and 
self-respect restored, and his spirit freed to pursue, 
in confidence and joy, all that beckons him as being 
true, or beautiful, or good. 


All better art comes from such a freed and affirma- 
tive spirit. In contrast, Goethe, in his Faust, makes 
Mephistopheles the spirit of denial, the everlasting Nay. 
In Gounod’s opera that contrast is revealed by the af- 
firmative beauty of Salut Demeure, sung by the yet 
uncorrupted Faust before Marguerite’s dwelling, com- 
pared with the cruel and cynical malice of Mephistoph- 
eles’ Serenade to Marguerite. 

We cannot complain that music has not been given 
large place and lavish support in our educational system. 
Instead we must rejoice and be grateful. But, danger 
lurks in the fact that in this case culture, our musical 
culture, lacks the basic support which philosophy alone 
can give. Instead, our philosophy does not show why 
music should be in education at all, much less in such 
burgeoning growth; and consequently only an intuitive 
fondness on the part of teachers and public, we might 
almost say “a weakness for music,” supports and 
directs it. True, science does not ignore music—indeed, 
does it ignore anything ?—but hastens to make its con- 
tribution. However, tests of tonal discrimination, the 
comparative efficacy of different methods of instruc- 
tion, and other such measurements are at best concerned 
with technical efficiencies in learning and teaching and 
do not tell us whether the nature and values of music 
are such as to justify its inclusion in a program of 
human development. 

So to feel that music is-good is not enough. One 
who has only that basis is likely to succumb to the 
scientific outlook (which is applicable to technical and 
vocational efficiencies only) or to be seized by the fear 
that the feelings of others are just as authoritative as 
his. _Then the many whispering voices of those others 
—and they are the voices of adults, not children— 
begin to sound in his ears. Music is an “escape” (and, 
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curiously, an escape from what to what does not appear 
to be defined); or it is entertainment; or it must be 
“functional”; or the real music for Americans, because, 
expressive of the “American spirit” is the twitching, 
hiccoughing, syncopated energy of jazz, or the caco- 
phonies, the wild, aimless improvisations, the ugly noises 
of mistreated woodwinds, muted trumpets, and sliding 
trombones that mark the neural sprees indulged in by 
our “dance bands.” We have all seen instances—al- 
though, thank goodness, rarely—where such voices have 
insidiously influenced the educational music program ; 
and such instances grow more and more rare. But we 
still see large and gorgeously caparisoned bands led by 
prancing drum majorettes and outfitted at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars, when at a fraction of that cost—indeed, 
at no cost except for printed music, and that the bands, 
too, must have—those youths might be in a chorus sing- 
ing the music of Palestrina, Bach, or Brahms. The cul- 
tured man in the reviewing stand, who is also a citizen 
and a taxpayer, hearing our protestations about the 
elevation of spirit wrought by music, might well won- 
der whether this, at such cost, is our way of achieving 
it. 

Music—the right music, taught in the spirit of one 
who lays his offering before a shrine—does convey 
something that is lofty, pure, and grandly absorbing. 
But it has no extraneous function that is greater than 
itself, speaks no language but that which we understand 
when it sounds. So did the rainbow speak to the little 
girl in only the wordless language of the rainbow. It 
is a language understood by the spirit; and as such it 
belongs to the eternal verities—to the things unseen that 
do not pass away. 





Nore: Many books, both for and against the beliefs affirmed here, might 
well be read by those interested. Some of the many have been referred to in 
earlier writings by the present author. In addition, the following may 
recommended: 

Compton, Arthur H. Freedom of Man. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1935. : 

Miller, John C. Origins of the American Revolution (Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book). Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1943. 

Sheean, Vincent. Lead, Kindly Light. New York: Random House, Inc., 
1949. 

Sheen, Fulton J. Philosophy of Religion. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948. 
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Music Education in the 


Electronic Era 


PAUL E. DUFFIELD 


ET US LOOK FORWARD into the second half of the 

Twentieth Century, and attempt to envision what 

the developments and improvements in electronic 
devices will accomplish for the progressive music edu- 
cator. What may we reasonably hope for by the advent 
of the year 2000 in our efforts to create more intelligent 
“consumers” of good music—that vast listening public 
for whom music will become increasingly a favorite 
avocation—one which will supply a spiritual “lift” at 
the close of a day’s work in the approaching atomic 
age? 

First, a glimpse into the rehearsal rooms for our a 
cappella choirs, bands and orchestras, which will have, 
of course, the finest recording equipment (wire or mag- 
netic tape, the latter seems to have the advantage for 
recording musical performance), in order to enable 
each group to check and criticize its‘work when played 
back with high fidelity. The electronic tuner will sup- 
ply an unvarying “A” or “B>” with either flute or oboe 
quality for the orchestra and band; tone quality and 
vibrato will be analyzed with the oscilloscope and har- 
monic analyzer, by means of recordings at normal as 
well as reduced speed. Excellent pioneer work is being 
done with these devices at the National Music Camp 
(Interlochen), and teachers are advised to apply for 
a loan of the color film in which the stroboscope and 
oscilloscope are shown in daily laboratory use. 

Let us proceed next to the general music classroom 
where numerous other electronic devices will undoubt- 


CHARTING FLUTE OVERTONES 
WITH THE “HARMONIC ANALYZER.” 


Photo courtesy National Music Camp. 

























A Look at Some 
Things to Come in the 
Atomic Age Ahead 


edly achieve full fruition. We may expect a good 
16mm. sound projector with 12-inch speaker as stand- 
ard built-in equipment, as well as constant improvement 
in the sound track of music films. Superb recording 
on 16 mm. film has already been accomplished in such 
films as Rehearsal featuring Ezio Pinza and Blanche 
Thebom (American Telephone and Telegraph loan 
film), and Hymn of the Nations with Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra. We may look for- 
ward to more excerpted sections from Hollywood suc- 
cesses—the type already issued by Teaching Film Cus- 
todians in The Great Waltz and Inside Opera with Grace 
Moore. With sufficient demand it is not too much to hope 
for classroom releases of Walt Disney’s Fantasia and 
Cinderella. Virtually all great operas, presented in 
tabloid form, will become available. Official Films, Inc., 
has made a most encouraging beginning with six operas 
including Carmen and The Barber of Seville. 

Teachers should remember that the maximum period 
of attendance at motion pictures lies between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-four years, and that as a result 
the sound film is one of our most powerful teaching 
aids in junior and senior high school. In his recently 
published Film and Education, Elliott states : 

“Each day that passes brings reports of new research 
findings which reaffirm or widen our knowledge of the 
educational film as one of the most potent forces in 
modern life. Too often conscientious teachers are ret- 
icent about using the teaching film because they believe 
there is something mysterious, something very new, 
something very puzzling about the materials. The 
sound-teaching film is simply another teaching supple- 
ment. It is without doubt the most* spectacular, fasci- 
nating, vivid, interesting, and efficient material of in- 
struction to be incorporated into our learning environ- 
ment. The teacher must use the film just as she has 
used other traditional teaching materials, the textbook, 
the chart, recordings, the lecture, etc.” 

+ 

The effectiveness of the film as an instrument of de- 
veloping music appreciation is shown by the nation’s 
recording sales. After Artur Rubinstein played por- 
tions of Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto in the 
film /’ve Always Loved You, a new recording of the 
entire concerto within a few weeks sold four times the 
number of albums than in the previous fifteen years, 
purchased by an entirely new aristocracy of culture— 
the “man on the street” rather than the traditional cul- 
tural aristocracy. 

But it is to television that we must look for greatest 
enrichment in the general music classroom. Equipped 
with a screen twelve feet square, three-dimension, full 
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color television with full frequency range sound will 
bring symphony concerts, ballets, operas and recitals 
into the classroom, thus enabling the music educator 
to make these experiences realistic for the class in gen- 
eral music—the future adult “consumers of good mu- 
sic.” Dixon Wecter, in reviewing’ the new book From 
Cave Painting to Comic Strip by Lancelot Hogben, 
writes : 

“Like most educators with imagination, Hogben 
dwells upon the vast new possibilities of learning from 
pictures. With this key one might unlock those doors 
of language which still shut the human race into various 
cells of isolation, suspicion, and ill will. When pictures 
by-pass vocabularies, many of the differences between 
groups, including even those between highbrow and low- 
brow, begin to shrink. The world of learning at once 
grows more democratically accessible, as it did with 
sound-writing and the invention of printing. Science, 
of course, since the times of Da Vinci and Vesalius has 
gone all out for teaching by pictures . . . as more ac- 
curate and economical than words. To this art, film 
and television now add the dynamic elements, time and 
action, and the future of education is bright with in- 
credible promise.” 

In the electronic era, we may also expect increased 
use of the public-address system for programs broad- 
cast to the entire school, perhaps on a regular daily 
schedule. Here is a portion of a suggested typical senior 
high school program : 

Time Program Location 
8:15- 8:25 Soft Music.............. sieves 2 piesa rooms 
9:00- 9:45 Transcription to History , 

12:00-12:30 Noonday. Dancing...... 


12:45- 1:30 English Transcription, ‘Oliver We 
2:15- 3:00 Music Appreciation Transcription.................. 








dell Holmes...... i Room 16 
, Auditorium 


Next, let us look at the future for recordings. Prob- 
ably the long-playing record (3314 r.p.m.) will eventu- 
ally entirely replace the present 78 r.p.m. type, with 
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full frequency range recording (FFRR)_ universally 
adopted. The teacher will use recordings as adjuncts 
to the sound film and television. Public libraries of 
both 3314 recordings and 16mm. sound films will in- 
crease throughout the country, and countless homes 
will make extensive use of both. Radio programs when 
used in the classroom will doubtless be broadcast on 
FM (frequency modulation) channels, assigned for ex- 
clusive use of school systems. 

Moreover, the private music teacher will gradually 
adopt many electronic devices in his studio . work. 
Numerous private teachers of voice and orchestral in- 
struments are already using the tape recorder to assist 
their pupils in improving tone quality, intonation and 
phrasing. Private teachers in rural sections. will no 
doubt use television to enable their pupils to study the 
close-up technique of great virtuoso pianists and violin- 
ists, while pupils in the studio of the vocal teacher will 
observe details in the performance of noted opera and 
recital singers. 

It is not teo difficult to forsee the day when the con- 
ventional symphony concert will have become obsolete. 
The “live” audience of several thousand persons, con- 
verging into a crowded auditorium in a traffic-con- 
gested metropolitan district, will be replaced by a vast 
home audience, listening and watching on a large tele- 
vision screen in full color, accompanied by high fidelity 
sound covering the full range of orchestral frequencies. 

Our superb a cappella choirs, bands and orchestras, 
now performing to limited local groups, will be seen 
and heard by vast national audiences of parents by the 
same medium. 

Equipped with this variety of electronic magic as 
his daily indefatigable servant, the future looks bright 
indeed for the music educator—unless, of course, we 
decide to wipe out our present civilization in a final 


cataclysmic war of super-atomic weapons! 
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The Junior High 
Choral Problem 


IRVIN COOPER 


F THERE BE a Junior High School choral problem it 

is not generated by limited musical attributes and in- 

terest of the youngsters. The so-called problem is due 
to a pedagogical misunderstanding of Junior High School 
vocal resources coupled with a distinct negative philoso- 
phy toward the teaching of singing in these grades. 

How has this situation arisen? The evolution of 
school music has been a gradual process throughout the 
years, and in many localities its growth has been stimu- 
lated by a favorable public opinion subsequent to public 
performances by well-trained school music groups. In 
many areas where a school music program has been 
introduced on an experimental basis, the school music 
director has often been required to “justify” his pro- 
gram by group performances at strategic dates during 
the school year; thus a major part of his time, thought 
and physical energy must be directed to training for 
open performance those groups which he knew from 
tradition and experience would make a commendable 
showing. Senior girls’ chorus, senior mixed chorus and 
senior band were accepted as the safest media for such 
work. : 

As educational administrators and the general public 
became indoctrinated with the need for music in schools, 
more generous budgets appeared and a more adequate 
staffing gradually brought a complete music coverage of 
all the school grades. Junior High School grades bene- 
fited along with the rest and here the problem raised its 
ugly head. 

Naturally enough, singing was the first item on the 
new course — it costs least. The singing of girls groups 
was capably handled, but the moment mixed classes or 
boys’ classes where the boys’ voices were passing through 
the changing phase were tried, conditions were chaotic. 
Even unison singing of traditional tunes was an unmusi- 
cal farce. Poor, poor boys. It appeared that music ex- 
perience must be denied to them until someone hit the 
bright idea that boys who could not sing might be able 
to play an instrument, and thus the Junior High School 
band was born, and quickly grew into a very healthy, ro- 
bust infant. Furthermore, in a surprisingly short time 
it was capable of implementing other publicity groups in 
open performance and was immediately accepted as a 
“must” in school music. 

What of the problem? It was by-passed, but not 
solved and the great majority of Junior High boys for 
whom band instruments were not available were left high 
and dry so far as music was concerned. 

Quickly the Junior High band established itself as 
a potential concert or festival group; not so the Junior 
High chorus which resolved itself into S.S.A., or S.A.B. 
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formation (with a gaping hole where the tenor ought 
to be). The changing voice was treated almost as a 
sickness and the unfortunate owners were often labeled 
“non singers.” 

Strange as it might seem, singing was no problem to 
these boys. Out of school they sang the latest popular 
hit tunes of the day, automatically selecting a suitable key 
within their own peculiar vocal range. 

It is suggested, therefore, at this juncture that the 
problem is not of the boy, but of the teacher who is un- 
familiar with varying vocal attributes of Junior High 
boys. 

Traditional Fallacies 


In order to understand thoroughly this most inter- 
esting of all school vocal phenomena, it is first of all 
necessary to discard some traditional theories on the 
subject, such as: 


(1) That the boy’s voice “breaks” during adolescence, and 
from thereon must be treated as though it were sick. 

(2) That the misnamed “break” is heralded by the boy singing 
in his boots an octave lower than the rest. 

(3) That when the break has healed the boy should sing 
softly an octave below the girls’ melody. 

(4) That soprano, alto and baritone ranges of Junior High 
students are equivalent to those of Senior High, and consequently 
any music published for S.A.B. is suitable for Junior High 
singers. 

(5) That any normal range unison song may be sung by 
Junior High mixed classes, boys in the lower octave. 


It might be advisable here to implement the foregoing 
paragraphs by explaining why they are in error. 


(1) The first indications of a boy’s voice changing are: (a) 
the quality of his lower tones becomes richer and thicker, and 
(b) his lower range has extended downward considerably, and 
(c) he is unable comfortably to sing the higher tones. 

In other words, an entirely new range and quality have ap- 
peared. This range extends from F below middle C upwards 
an octave plus a fifth, and herein lies the problem—to identify 
every boy in the group who is singing in this range, then to inte- 
grate its use with other known vocal types. Kept within its own 
new range there is no break in the voice, but force it outside 
even by a tone and a break will be effected just as surely as one 
might break Melchior’s voice if it were pressed beyond its 
maximum range into a falsetto. 

(2) The illusion about the changing voice is that at first hear- 
ing it appears to be articulating an octave lower than it really is, 
frequently drawing exhortations from the teacher, “Don’t be 
lazy Johnny. Sing up—up—higher in your voice.” All the time 
he is singing up but the quality has changed into a thicker, richer 
tone. This illusion probably explains why the cambiata (changing 
voice) has escaped the attention of composers and church choir 
directors through the centuries. In scores of instances, even when 
this phenomenon has been explained, its incidence has to be 
demonstrated by using a singing group producing the actual tone 
quality before the teacher can understand what happens. 

(3) By insisting that every boy in this age area shall sing 
unison songs an octave below the soprano, every boy is forced 
into a premature baritone, and yet there is a prevailing mystery 
concerning the scarcity of tenors in Senior High School and in 
adult choirs. 
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(4) Following the cambiata period the subsequent progress 
towards the boy’s vocal maturity is either to tenor or light bari- 
tone, which rests between B flat (second line bass staff) and F 
an octave plus a fifth above. This again is rarely understood 
thoroughly, because tradition insists that top F is too high for 
the average baritone. Junior High School girls can sing com- 
fortably in a range one octave higher than the Junior High School 
baritone, consequently, for mixed chorus work their part should 
not exceed B flat below middle C upwards an octave plus a 
fifth. 

(5) Assemble all these various ranges and determine a com- 
mon range for unison singing, the result is from B flat upwards 
a ninth, and this interval of a ninth contains the absolute limit 
for Junior High unison singing. This factor might possibly ex- 
plain frequent tragic experiences in Junior High assembly sing- 
ing. Hymns, patriotic songs, folk songs, all must be brought 
within this limited range or they will get “fogged-up.” 

The author prefers to refer to the boy’s changing 
voice as Cambiata (nota cambiata — changing note) 
rather than “alto-tenor.” There is a very definite reason 
for this identification mark. Many textbooks have ac- 
knowledged the incidence of the changing voice in Junior 
High School, and “alto-tenor” has become associated 
with a vocal range extending from F below middle C 
upwards an interval of a sixth or seventh, whereas, the 
cambiata extends upwards to octave middle C. Admit- 
tedly the upper fifth of this range frequently holds some 
soprano quality, but it is still part of the voice and is 
available for use. The clarinet has three distinctive 
tone qualities within its total compass, but no one woul 
consider limiting its utility to the chalumeau, except to 
preserve a uniform tone for a specific effect. 


Solution of the Problem 


The solution of the Junior High School ‘chor prob- 
lem lies in the ability of the teacher (a) to identify each 
boy’s voice according to quality and range, classifying 
it accurately as soprano, cambiata or baritone, (b) to 
organize the boys into part groups, (c) to integrate these 
groups with girls’ voices, (d) to select singing material 
within the vocal ranges of these various parts. 

Here is a classification procedure which invariably 
reaches its objective. It must be operated very quickly 
or interest will fade and disciplinary problems may arise. 
Three minutes should be sufficient for a class of forty- 
five. 

(1) Ask the boys to sing Carry Me Back to Old Virginny—in 
unison, using the key of E flat major. It must be sung in this 
key. They will automatically sing in that part of their voices 
where it is most comfortable, and it will be noticed that some 
boys sing above middle C while the remainder sing an octave 
lower. The teacher should move around the group quickly and 
efficiently silencing the lower voices until none but the upper 
voices can be heard. Those who have been silenced are baritones. 

(2) Using the same melody, instruct the upper voices only 
to sing, this time using the key of B flat major. If there are any 
soprano voices in the group they may quickly be identified sing- 
ing an octave higher than the rest. Silence the soprano boys one 
by one and the residuum is cambiata. 

_(3) Reorganize your group according to parts, bringing in the 
girls as first and second soprano, then test the choral balance 
by having the group sing “Ah” on the chord of B flat major. 
Baritones should sing the top B flat (space above the bass staff), 
cambiata should sing F (first space treble staff), second soprano 
B flat (third line treble staff) and first soprano D (fourth line 
treble staff). A crescendo and a diminuendo will provide the first 
real thrill to students and teacher alike. 


Here is another traditional concept which will have 
to be discarded mentally in dealing with these groups. 
The adult tenor reads from either bass or treble clef. 
When reading from the bass clef he sings at actual pitch 
of the printed note, but when he sings from the treble 
clef his voice is producing sounds one octave lower than 
the printed note. 
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Cambiata parts are usually printed or written in the 
treble clef, and are sung at actual pitch of the printed 
note. 


Selection of Workable Material 


A good deal of careful thought should be expended in 
selecting suitable songs for Junior High School grades, 
because if it does not comply with the following speci- 
fications, no matter how beautifully it is arranged, the 
song is incapable of performance in these grades. 


Unison Songs. Any song whose over-all range is within an 
interval of a major ninth is acceptable. In pitching the key for 
the class, however, the key selected must be such that the lowest 
note of the song is now lower than B flat, and the highest note 
is not higher than the octave above middle C. 

Boys in Unison, Girls Singing Independent Parts. The boys’ 
part must remain within the unison range indicated above. Girls’ 
parts may extend this range upwards to F (fifth line treble staff). 
This is a much more desirable experience than unison work, be- 
cause it gives the girls opportunities to use the upper register 
of their voices otherwise denied to them when singing in unison 
with the boys. 

Full Part Singing. This is the most enjoyable and exciting ex- 
perience in Junior High School choral work, because no matter 
how .few baritones and cambiata are present they hold their own 
part without difficulty and keep the entire group on pitch. The 
latter is one of the amazing phenomena associated with this 
work. (1) The range for girls’ voices should keep within B flat 
below middle C extending upwards to F, an octave plus a fifth. 
(2) The range for cambiata should keep within F below middle 
C extending upwards to C (third space in the treble staff). 
(3) The range for baritones should keep within B flat (second 
line bass staff) extending upwards to F, an octave plus a fifth. 
Occasionally, if a mature baritone appears, he may be “exploited” 
in divisi" cadences. 

A parallel comparison between the above ranges and those of 
the traditional adult singing group will reveal the utter futility 
of Junior High classes attempting to perform adult music; furth- 
er, music written for adult choirs makes no use of the very in- 
spiring high registers of cambiata and baritone. 

Ayotber factor must be considered in selecting music for 
Junior High choirs or classes, namely, the relatively sluggish 
articulation of these newly acquired voices in the boys’ section, 

If choral interest is to be developed and maintained the music 
selected should be completely polyphonic, and the boys should 
not be relegated to providing a vertical harmonic background 
for the girls’ melodies. 

The cambiata part should be filled with interest and used often 
as the melody part, for it has a beautiful tone quality, full of 
vigor yet capable of exquisite pianissimo singing. Quickly moving 
melodies are not advocated. 

Baritone parts should be slow-moving, using interval leaps 
of fourths and fifths with intervening short scale figures. 

All Male Voice Singing. One of the more thrilling experiences 
awaits the Junior High choral teacher when he realizes that he 
has in his grasp a powerful, completely-balanced male chorus; 
two-part cambiata plus two-part baritone with a phenomenal 
vocal range. Here again, music written for adult male choirs 
will not work for Junior High boys, and the aforementioned 
vocal ranges must be respected in selecting music. 

It is suggested that the teachers have created their own prob- 
lem by trying to fit Junior High vocal skills into an adult pattern 
by using adult music. id 

Entirely apart from the thorough exploitation of these. peculiar 
vocal resources paring Junior High School life, the undeniable 
fact remains that if a cambiata has future adult tenor potential, 
the cambiata interlude will hold him there, whereas, careless or 
thoughtless handling will force him prematurely into a baritone 
or bass. This is a serious responsibility which should be ac- 
cepted by the teacher. 


If the Junior High School choral teacher is to have 
any school interest beyond merely filling in as an interim 
chore for the Senior High School music teacher, he 
must campaign for public performance for his group; 
and the Junior High School choral unit must be accepted 
as a valuable asset to local, sectional, State, Division and 
even National Conferences. The time is not so far 
distant when a massed choir of six or seven hundred 
boys will truly thrill the National Conference with its 
dynamic full four- and six-part singing. 
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noisily into the kitchen sink. The speaker, an- 

noyed and embarrassed, paused for a moment. 
Sixty-five faces, registering irritation, turned toward 
the kitchen doors. The speaker resumed. SLAM! 
The kitchen doors were closed with a bang, but the 
clattering of pans could still be heard. Struggling val- 
iantly to hold the attention of the audience, the speaker 
turned on more vocal power. Unexpectedly, the titter- 
ing and giggling of some women came ringing across 
the room from a table on the far side. Every face now 
turned in that direction, glaring at the new distraction. 
For forty-five minutes the clattering and banging of 
dishes and pans from the kitchen bordering one side of 
the dining room, and the mumbling and laughing of 
women from the other side of the room distracted and 
irritated the speakers as well as every member of the 
audience. 

This incident actually occurred a short time ago. 
Seventy-five members and guests of an educational or- 
ganization met in a club dining room to hear three head- 
line speakers. In choosing the club dining room for the 
meeting, the officers of the educational organization 
did not anticipate the distractions and interruptions that 
were to occur. Not wishing to add to the confusion and 
clamor, and hoping vainly that the noise would soon 
cease, they stuck to their positions at the speakers’ table, 
suffering in silence. 

The incident described is not unique. 
it occur. 


C RASH! Another tray of empty dishes clattered 


Hundreds like 


The Public Relations Aspect 


A newspaper editorial writer recently refused flatly 
to speak before a mothers’ club in an outlying neighbor- 
hood school. He told the following story: 


A year ago he was scheduled to speak at another school 
at 8 o'clock in the evening. The weather was bad. Rain 
had turned to snow. The streets were slushy and slippery. 
He had difficulty finding the side street on which was the 
school. When he did find it, he had to park more than a 
block away on an unpaved street almost ankle deep in mud 
and slush. On arriving at the school, he asked for the presi- 
dent of the organization who had called him earlier. She 
was not there. The program chairman came forward and 
told him that he would be introduced immediately after “a 
short business meeting” which lasted one hour. At 9 o'clock 
the program chairman, apparently unfamiliar with the 
speaker’s background and qualifications to discuss the sub- 
ject scheduled, briefly stated that they had a speaker from a 
local newspaper; she was not sure what his subject was, so 
she would let the speaker go ahead and speak “without 
further ado.” After the speech the chairman thanked the 
speaker in a perfunctory manner, and adjourned the meeting. 
The members of the audience scampered out like scared rab- 
bits. The speaker, unattended and unassisted, found his hat 
and coat all right—alone. “No!” He'd not speak before 
another group like that one. 


From a public relations point of view, many educators 
as well as officials of other institutions are failing to 
take full advantage of their opportunities to build good 
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Be a Good Host 


JOHN MERRILL HEAPHY 





This article, written for the Michigan Edu- 
cation J is reprinted with permission 
from the May 1950 issue of that magazine. 
Mr. Heaphy is administrative assistant, Adult e 
Education Division, Detroit Board of Educa- bys 
tion, and director of instruction, American if} 

Speakers Club. ~ 


will toward their organizations in the minds of visiting 
speakers, artists, celebrities and their own: patrons. 

Too often the planning and conducting of meetings 
and public events are left to inexperienced and unin- 
formed novices in such matters. 

Too often it is assumed that election to an office or 
selection for a committee qualifies one to plan and con- 
duct conferences, banquets, lecture series, entertain- 
ments and other public affairs. 

Unfortunately the guest speakers, artists or other 
participants on such programs, and the members of the 
audience are the victims of the “boners” and embarras- 
sing incidents that occur; and the organization or insti- 
tution that sponsors the affair suffers a loss in social 
prestige. 

Now, the point of all of this is that “boners” and 
embarrassing incidents can be avoided by applying 
simple rules of etiquette adapted to public events. Clubs, 
educational institutions, church organizations, and pro- 
fessional societies can plan and conduct public meetings 
in a manner that will benefit the program participants, 
the members of the audience and the sponsoring group. 

To assist officers, program chairmen and committees 
of clubs and institutions in planning and conducting 
banquets, conferences, lecture meetings, concerts, exhibits 
and other public affairs in which visiting celebrities will 
participate, the following suggestions are made: 


Suggestions for Program Planners 


(1) Allow eight to ten weeks for planning the affair. 
Making arrangements for a place of meeting, setting up 
a balanced program, printing and distribution of tickets, 
printing of the program, sending out invitations, and 
properly publicizing the event cannot be done effectively 
in one or two weeks. 


(2) If possible, make the general program chair- 
man and the toastmaster or master of ceremonies one 
and the same person. It is nice to have honorary 
chairmen on some occasions, but there have been times 
when honorary chairmen have “gummed-up” beautifully- 
planned programs, on which the general chairman and 
his committees have devoted weeks of effort to make the 
affair a big success. If it is advisable to have an honor- 
ary chairman handle the meeting, insist on his sitting in 
with the program committee for a thorough “briefing” 
on all details of the program. 
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Immediately upon his appointment or election 
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the general chaigman*should appoint his committees. 
Here are some of thesstandard committees necessary 
- for the planning and comducting of most events: 


drrangements Committee. This committee should arrange 
the time, place, price of tickets, decorations, flowers. 

Invitations, Reservations, Place Cards. As the name of the 
committee suggests, invitations to guests should be extended as 
early as possible, 

Ticket Committee. If the success of the affair depends on a 
large audience, tickets should be printed and distributed as early 
as possible. 

-Program Committee. Too much consideration cannot be 

yen to a well-timed, balanced program. Prospective speakers, 

usicians, and other participants should be engaged early. Ar- 

ngements for printing the program should be made with the 
printer well in advance of the affair, so that deadlines for copy 
can be met. Careful proofreading and editing take time. Every 
effort should be made to eliminate errors and inaccuracies from 
the program. 


Reception and Usher Committee. If possible, members of this 
committee should be persons acquainted with the visiting speakers, 
guests, officials, and other participants in the program. The 
committee members’ should meet the guests when they arrive, 
usher them to their seats and introduce them to other guests and 
officers. 

Publicity Committee. If the success of the affair depends 
upon a large audience, this committee should be composed of 
experienced news and feature writers who have good newspaper 
contacts. 

Property Committee. If the program calls for the use of 
public address equipment, projectors, portable blackboards, lec- 
terns or special stage equipment, this committee should supply 
them. 

Miscellaneous Committees. Every affair has special features. 
Special committees should be appointed, if the occasion demands 
it. Careful analysis of all angles should be made at the outset, 
so that every need will be anticipated in plenty of time. Fre- 
quent meetings of committees should be held to check upon 
progress and to double-check all details. 


Check-List for the Host 


Now we start being a good host—assuming that over- 
all plans have been made, committee members are 
carrying out their specific assignments, and the exe- 
cution of the plans is progressing on a time schedule. 
A good chairman, like a good executive, is one who 
can delegate authority to capable workers and see 
that the job is done according to specifications. In- 
asmuch as he is the official “chief host” to visiting 
speakers and officials, he should assume direct respon- 
sibility in handling all relations with them. Here are 
details to which he should give his personal attention: 


He should make preliminary contacts with prospective speakers, 
musicians, artists, and other guests, beginning naturally with the 
first choice of the program committee. In the scheduling of 
panel discussions, conferences, and tournaments of various types, 
the selection of individual participants may depend on acceptance 
of assignments by other parties. Such arrangements must be ten- 
tative until the complete program is»sét up;. | Planning a lecture 
series, athletics schedule or any other program that.is only one 
in a series, necessitates much preliminary inquiry, discussion and 
juggling of dates. ; 

_A written confirmation should immediately follow the pre- 
liminary inquiries and arrangements, and should give attention 
to the following items: (1) The date, day of the week, and 
exact hour and minute (designating A.M. or P.M. and Eastern 
or Central Standard Time). (2) The exact location of the 
place—that is, street address, building, room number and directions 
on how to get there. (3) Complete details as to nature of pro- 
gram and the specific part the guests are to play therein. In the 
case of speakers scheduled for a panel or a conference, specific 
subjects should be assigned. Knowledge of what other partic- 
ipants will discuss will enable speakers to adapt their subjects to 
the general theme and to each other. (4) Composition of the 
audience. Tell the speakers and participants whether the audi- 
ence will consist of men and/or women and children; whether 
it will be made up of one professional group or a mixture of 
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WHETHER your vantage point is that of a member 
of the audience, a guest speaker, an adjudicator or 
conductor, or a member of the “local committee,” 
you probably will read this article with interest, some 
chuckles—and perhaps one or two reminiscenses of 
chagrin or embarrassment. Almost everyone knows 
about the things that should be done by way of prep- 
aration and being on the job in order to function as a 
good host—or a good guest, for that matter. It 
isn’t difficult to be a good host but it does require 
a bit of planning, advance preparation, and organi- 
zation. : 


Mr. Heaphy touches on many points which are 
worth while to have set down in this fashion for 
review. Perhaps there is very little in the article 
which seems new to any reader. It is a fact, however, 
that all of the major and minor items which should 
have attention for the benefit of the host group, as 
well as the guest, can be observed only when some- 
one makes it a specific job to take care of them. And 
this article can help provide a check list of the 
“specifics.” 











several, Give an estimate as to the size of the crowd expected. 

Follow the letter of confirmation with a request for the fol- 
lowing items: (1) Biographical and introductory information. 
Ask the speakers or other participants in the event what they 
would like to have the chairman say about them in his intro- 
duction. (2) Newspaper cuts, mats; or photographs—newspapers 
prefer glossy prints. (3) Exact title—position, department or 
other indentification. Many a speaker has received “promotions 
and advancements” by program chairmen. Teachers have be- 
come “members of the board of education,” supervisors have 
become superintendents, and instructors have become doctors of 
philosophy and professors without advance warning. One speak- 
er, with a sense of humor, after receiving such an exaggerated, 
flowery introduction, arose, addressed the chairman, and stated: 
“After such an introduction as that I can hardly wait to hear 
what I’m going to say.” (4) Exact title of the speech, or, in 
the case of a musical number, the title and name of composer. 
(5) A list of properties and equipment to be supplied by the 
local institution, such as public-address equipment, projectors 
(size) blackboards, lectern, etc. Instances can be cited where 
blackboards were provided without chalk or erasers; 8 mm. pro- 
jectors have been provided for 16 mm, films, and lecterns have 
been provided without electric bulbs. 


And Double-Check 


Shortly before the scheduled event, double-check with the re- 
ception committee on arrangements to meet guests when they 
arrive in town or at the place where the affair is to be held. 
Notify guests as to such arrangements a few days before the 
event. This notification will serve as a last minute reminder 
and may prevent an embarrassing incident such as the following: 

On the day or evening of the event, double-check with the 
arrangements committee on such items as temperature, control 
of ventilation, condition of equipment and arrangements of the 
hall, stage, and tables. Make sure that water is provided for 
speakers. Every effort should be made to anticipate the needs of 
the participants in the event and thus prevent unnecessary in- 
terruptions in the program. 

At the conclusion of a program, concert or contest continue 
to “play the good host’ by assisting the guests in assembling 
their materials, equipment, and wraps. Members of the reception 
committee should accompany guests to parking lots, hotels, depots 
or other places of departure. 

A few days after the event, take the time to write a personal 
note of thanks fe the guests for their contribution to the program, 
especially if no appreciable honorarium is involved. Even though 
the program is a decided disappointment, appreciation should be 
expressed for the time and effort expended. 


Be a good host! By your giving attention to all 
details in planning and conducting all sorts of programs, 
speakers, actors, players and artists will be able to do a 
better job, and, as a result, audiences and institutions 
will receive the greatest benefits. 
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‘What Happened 


at the 
Workshop 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 





66 HERE are those kids going in such a huriy?” 

W asked one student of another. 

“They're on their way to piano lessons at 
the workshop.” 

“Piano lessons! 
ing to a picnic.” 

Well, the youngsters who attended those piano classes 
did think they were fun and a “picnic.” 

As is the case with all similar activities, the broad pur- 
pose of the workshop is the improvement of piano teach- 
ing and the exploration of and experimentation with 
procedures and devices used in class piano instruction. 
However, the workshop I am describing is unique, since, 
to the best of my knowledge, it is the only one of its 
kind in the piano field offering such a variety of projects 
and activities. 

The laboratory classes of the workshop made possible 
the close observation of class procedures, which are also 
applicable to individual instruction ; analysis of problems 
at different levels of development; observance and eval- 
uation of techniques and devices; the constant evalua- 
tion of behavior and personality changes ; and the study 
and evaluation of material for use at different levels of 
learning. 

It is the opinion of the author that bad piano teaching 
does not come from the teacher’s lack of knowledge of 
subject matter, as much as from the inability of many 


They look as though they were go- 





PIANO TEACHING WORKSHOP 


Conducted by Mrs. Frisch at the University of Southern California, 
August, 1950 
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THIS ARTICLE, supplied by the National 
Committee on Piano Instruction in the Schools 
is published with the thought that many Journal 
readers are interested in plans, techniques and 
results having to do with the workshop or 
laboratory procedures in connection with in- 
service training for music teachers. The work- 
shop described in the article was initiated at the 
University of Montana in 1948 by John B. 
Crowder, Northwest Division chairman of the 
MENC Piano Instruction Committee. Mrs. 
Frisch is the MENC Eastern Division chairman 
of the Committee. 

The classes comprising the laboratory ma- 
terial for the workshop were composed of 
children from the Missoula, Montana, public 
schools. Findings concerning the control 
groups in the first workshop were published in 
the February-March 1949 Music Educators 
Journal in an article entitled, “The Piano 
Teaching Workshop,” by John B. Crowder. 

















teachers to recognize problems and to know what materi- 
als and devices are needed to help make a continuity in 
the learning experience of the pupil. 

The projects for the workshop were outlined with 


this thought in mind. Here theories and procedures 
were to be on trial. Each member of the workshop 
would take part in the research and help to formulate 
the conclusions. The laboratory classes were to demon- 
strate a variety of situations in class instruction. The 
workshop personnel was to help determine the successful 
techniques, study problems concerning attitudes, inter- 
ests, capacities, achievements—and try to find solutions 
to their own special problems. 

Classroom teachers, a school administrator, a super- 
visor of special education, music supervisors, private 
piano teachers, and music majors made up the personnel. 

The laboratory classes were conducted on different 
levels of development and a variety of materials was 
used. Members of the workshop had the opportunity 
to observe the classes, to discuss, to criticize, and to chal- 
lenge the procedures and outcomes at all times. 

Ratings and records were loaned to us from the public 
schools, and a testing program was carried on under the 
supervision of Dr. George Weeks of Los Angeles. An 
interesting and informal paper, Fingers or People by 
Dr. Weeks gives an account of the personality changes 
in the pupils who attended these classes. 

The second-grade group of six- and seven-year-old 
beginners met three times a week for half-hour lessons. 
One piano was used and no dummy keyboards. The 
purpose of this procedure was to show how easily and 
well a group of eight children can learn at one piano. 
The school administrator, who has to worry about equip- 
ment for his schools, was pleased to see how much can 
be accomplished with a good teacher, one piano, and a 
group of children. One of the members of the workshop 
taught the group as a part of her practice teaching re- 
quirement. 

Twelve third graders (eight- and nine-year-old begin- 
ners) met every day, five days a week, for thirty minutes 
each day. The opportunity here gave evidence of the 
fast progress pupils can make when the instruction is 
given each day, as is done with other school subjects. 

A group of six older beginners (fifth grade) met twice 
a week and each pupil had his own piano. One piano 
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was used at some lessons for special observation of key- 
board techniques and drill. 

Eight children, ages eight and nine, who had had one 
year of experience at the keyboard made up the person- 
nel of another class. 

The last group was a class of twelve, composed of ten- 
and twelve-year-olds, who had had at least two years ex- 
perience at the keyboard with private teachers. The 
goal for this group was to show how good musicianship 
can be quickly developed at this level through ensemble 
playing. Each pupil had his own piano in class. The 
introduction of minor scales, the study of pieces written 
in minors and majors with harmonic analysis proved to 
be of high interest to this class. 

Production of tone, development of facility in reading 
phrasewise, and much emphasis upon rhythmic response 
through bodily movement were important parts of each 
lesson. The development of keen listening was stressed, 
as was the fact that musicianship begins with the first 
lesson on all levels of learning. 

A special educational project, as suggested from the 
outcomes of experimental work begun the season before, 
was carried on with pupils who returned the second 
season. A physically handicapped child and several 
children with behavior problems were case studies. These 
studies were made to learn how class piano fitted into 
the special education program of exceptional children. 

Members of the workshop attended each of the labora- 
tory classes and charted the progress of the class and 
individuals, They were able to decide upon the validity 
of the learning sequence, 

The evaluation and grading of materials was another 
major project. The unusual opportunity to study and 
play through huge stacks of piano literature and methods 
books was made possible through the generosity of the 
music publishers. Music was on exhibit for the entire 
six weeks of the session. 

“What constitutes a problem “How many prob- 
lems should one piece have?” These and other questions 
helped the workshop members reach conclusions con- 
cerning materials. No definite grading system was set 
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up, but the project was thought-provoking and pointed 
the way for future study. 

Textbocks used for classroom music were studied. 
Charts were made to show how music from the music 
textbooks and piano material could be used together by 
the classroom teacher as a part of the music program. 

An interesting panel on “Piano Study in General 
Education,” was given during the summer session Music 
Week, with the director of the summer session, James 
Maucker, Dean of the School of Education, as modera- 
tor. A speech teacher, a school administrator, a parent, 
a reading specialist, instrumental instructors, vocal teach- 
ers and the state supervisor of music also participated. 

It was concluded that piano study can be a very en- 
riching experience in general education and a most 
effective means of achieving personality development. 

This wide presentation of activities was stimulating 
to all who came to share it. Groups from the educational 
department of the university, parents, professional peo- 
ple of the city, other music educators and a large group 
of private music teachers were among the visitors. 

It should be obvious to the readers that the procedures 
of the workshop director were questioned, discussed, 
and criticized at all times. The method used was the 
director’s own, evolved from years of piano class teach- 
ing, experimentation, and research in the public schools. 
There was a consistent effort to incorporate in the 
workshop program the best teaching procedures of the 
classroom in application to class piano instruction. 

Emphasis was placed upon the problems of fitting 
piano study into a much broader program, and the de- 
velopment of good musicianship through the use of the 
keyboard rather than the teaching of the techniques to 
possible concert performers. 

Conclusions and findings were prepared for articles 
by members of the workshop. 

The constant challenge and evaluation helped each 
person to find strengths and weaknesses, which may re- 
sult in better teaching in the studio and classroom. 
Perhaps the experience was vital enough to stimulate 
further research and study. 





NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC EDUCATORS PLANNING MEETING 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, September 19-20, 1950 
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Radio in Music Education 


Adapted for publication in the Music Educators 
Journal from the Ohio Elementary Music Guide 
by Edna A. Whitsey. 


tools and devices rather than methods. These 

tools, if properly used, will make teaching and 
learning more effective, more meaningful, and more in- 
teresting to both teacher and pupils. 

Radio can be an impelling power in all education, and 
especially in music education where aural power and 
training are involved. Skills and discriminatory appre- 
ciation can be developed through its use, and standards 
of taste may be improved. We, in education, must learn 
to use this powerful tool effectively in order to bring 
about the fuller realization of the educational objectives 
to which we subscribe. 


A UDIO-VISUAL AIDs, of which radio is an example, are 


Types of Radio Educational Programs 


The Preparation and Production of Programs either 
as a classroom activity or for actual broadcasting is a 
profitable activity for children of any age level. Such 
programs may make use of large or small vocal or in- 
strumental groups or of soloists. Choice of selections, 
preparation of script, rehearsing, timing, and assuming 
the responsibility for announcing and narrating are all 
worth-while and interesting activities. 

The Enrichment Program by radio offers many possi- 
bilities. “Listening lessons” using live talent or record- 
ings can acquaint the child with much good and inter- 
esting music that is beyond his power to perform, dem- 
onstrating instruments, voices, and the various applica- 
tions of the fundamentals of music as used by compos- 
ers. Male voices, combinations of voices, symphonic 
instruments singly or in combinations—in short, any 
phase of musical performance not usually possible in the 
elementary schoolroom—can be brought, by means of 
radio, into the child’s experience and be given meaning. 

The Weekly Lesson can be an efficient method of 
teaching. Well-organized courses in rhythmic activities, 
listening, song study, and rote songs can constitute the 
basic instruction for a given age or grade level. Prepa- 
ration, follow-up, and further enrichment are presented 
by the classroom teacher, along with such checkups as 
cannot be given by radio. 

Teachers and classes are provided with suggestions 
for preparation and follow-up. Various devices and 
procedures are used, and an excellent example of per- 
formance by the broadcaster may be assured. 

Courses in ear training and voice training can be pre- 
sented by radio, and several courses of instrumental 
lessons have been given. 

The Testing Program can be efficiently administered 
by means of radio. Tests of musical talent or achieve- 
ment are administered at specified times to certain age or 
grade levels. A script is prepared in which directions to 
the listener are clear and concise. 

Uniformity in the administration of the test through- 
out a large area is assured. Testing by radio is much 
less expensive than by direct administration and can be 
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done quickly. Poor reception may hamper this activity, 
but in areas where frequency modulation is used for 
broadcasting, reception is usually good. 

Programs from Networks or Local Stations offer 
many advantages for enriching the child’s musical ex- 
periences, both for school time and out-of-school listen- 
ing. Information concerning such broadcasts may be 
obtained from the networks or from local stations. 

Many local stations cooperate with the schools by put- 
ting on musical programs for or by school children. 

When the radio lessons form the basic course of in- 
struction, suggestions are usually given for follow-up. 
Use of material presented in the broadcast may be con- 
tinued and expanded, and some material may be corre- 
lated with other subjects such as social studies, art, Eng- 
lish, and science. Many possibilities for using the 
material will present themselves to the teacher and pro- 
vide further musical experiences for the child. 

Many good musical programs are presented by net- 
works and local stations which may be used as assigned 
or suggested out-of-school listening. The program should 
be checked for suitability, both as to content and hour of 
the day, for the age level to which it is assigned. Such 
listening may be checked by reports or check sheets. The 
fact that informal listening may have interruptions 
should be taken into consideration. 

Transcriptions of educational music broadcasts are 
sometimes made by commercial or school-owned radio 
stations and distributed to schools that have the facilities 
for playing them. This permits greater flexibility of 
programming in the school and the possibility of repeat- 
ing the program as often as may be necessary. 


The Use of Radio as an Aid in Supervision 


The Demonstration Lesson, either occasionally or at 
regular intervals, can be a great help to teachers in areas 
where the services of a supervisor or special teacher are 
not available on a regular weekly basis. The teacher is 
supplied with suggestions for preparation and follow-up, 
and can further develop the methods and devices used in 
the broadcast to fit the situations and abilities of a par- 
ticular class. 

Teachers Meetings for the purpose of giving an- 
nouncements or directions to teachers, or to explain some 
particular philosophy or procedure, may be held by radio. 
This type of meeting is not as satisfactory as a personal 
meeting where discussion can take place, but it has 
proved efficient in emergencies. 

Only in extreme emergency should this type of meet- 
ing be presented from a commercial station. 


Personnel Involved in Radio Instruction 


Producer. Certain types of radio music lessons re 
quire the services of a production manager whose duty 
it is to knit together the entire program, seeing that 
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proper balance and timing are maintained, etc. Some 
suggestions for producing musical programs are given in 
Broadcasting Music by Ernest LaPrade.' 

Scriptwriter. The person assigned to write the scripts 
for radio music lessons must be thoroughly acquainted 
with music and music literature and with educational 
philosophies and procedures. Furthermore, he must 
know the interests, abilities, and vocabulary of the group 
for which he is writing. Procedures and choice of lan- 
guage will vary greatly with different age levels. For 
instance, active participation by the listening audience is 
very important for primary children, but not so neces- 
sary for older students. A good script, by arousing the 
curiosity of the listeners, can lead to a greater knowledge 
and development in music training. 

“Criteria for Script Writers” and for “Attracting and 
Holding Attention” are found in the Music Education 
Source Book. 

Broadcaster or Narrator. A pleasant, expressive, and 
natural voice, good pronunciation, and familiarity with 
the ages and capabilities of the listening group are essen- 
tial for the broadcaster. Exaggerated manner and un- 
natural expression should be avoided. When a singer is 
used, the same requirements hold good, together with an 
excellent musical performance. 

In lessons for young children, a light soprano voice 
usually is most suitable. 

The Classroom Teacher. Contrary to almost universal 
early opinion, the classroom teacher has a vital part in 
music instruction by radio. She may be called upon for 
various activities that are impossible for the broadcaster, 
due to the limitations of radio. In many lessons she will 
acquire ideas for further development in her direct con- 
tact with the class. 

In program production lessons, the teacher usually 
selects, or helps the pupils select, the material to be used ; 
she assists in all research, in script writing, and in prepa- 
ration and training. 

In all radio intruction, there must be preparation, op- 
portunity for discussion in the classroom situation, and 
definite follow-up procedure. This calls for the presence 
and guidance of the teacher. 

The Pupils. The decision as to whether or not the 
lesson is successful will be made by the pupils. Although 
their listening attitude is not always the straight-back, 
teet-on-floor, hands-on-desk position, the extent of their 
liking and learning is apparent. By questioning the 
children or by failing to tune in for the next lesson, the 
teacher can usually determine the desirability of con- 
tiruing a series of lessons. 


Preparation of Radio Lessons 


Before the scripts are written and after a decision has 
been reached as to the type of lesson to be given, there 
are several factors to be taken into consideration. 

Grade or Age Span of Listeners for most elementary 
radio lessons should be not more than two years. In 
cities where many lessons of the instructional type are 
given, programs may be even more closely graded. En- 
tichment lessons including a three-year grade span have 
been given, but children’s vocabularies and interests 
change so rapidly at the elementary level that it is wiser 
to direct lessons to a narrower age group. 

Length of Lessons depends, to a great extent, upon 
the amount of time available. In commercial stations, 


a 


LaPrade, Ernest. Broadcasting Music. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
1947, 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty 





THE Ohio Elementary Music Guide was written by 
committees of Ohio teachers under the guidance of 
Edith M. Keller, state supervisor of music, and was 
published by the State Department of Education late 
in 1949. 

In contrast to courses of study previously published 
by Ohio’s Department of Education, the 1949 Guide 
gives considerable attention to the Audio-Visual Aids 
useful in teaching music. 

The section on “The Use of Radio in Music Educa- 
tion” (published on these pages) was written by a 
committee consisting of Eloise Johnson, elementary 
supervisor, Euclid; J. Collins Lingo, supervisor, 
Youngstown. Edna A. Whitsey, who was formerly 
elementary vocal supervisor, Cleveland, was chairman 
of the committee. 











the time is usually fifteen or thirty minutes. A school- 
operated FM station can have a more flexible schedule. 
No lesson for elementary children should last more than 
thirty minutes, and many educators believe that the 
fifteen-minute lesson is more satisfactory, provided that 
the script is skillfully prepared. 

Music Material Used must be suitable for and inter- 
esting to the age level of the listeners. For primary 
classes, especially, musical selections should be brief. 

Commercial stations are subject to certain restrictions 
on music. Material used should be checked with the 
station well in advance of the broadcast. 

For the instructional type of lesson, the classroom 
teacher must be supplied with the music which is to be 
taught. 

Pupil Participation should be included in radio lessons 
for elementary children, especially at the primary level. 
Participation is the most satisfactory method of learning 
and also serves as a means of concentrating attention on 
the lesson. 

The participating studio audience is used on many pro- 
grams. Some educators believe, however, that through 
the use of this plan the intimacy and the clear point of 
contact between the broadcaster and the receiving classes 
is weakened. 

Repetition is necessary to. some degree in certain types 
of lessons for primary children where musical memory 
and accurate response are being developed. It should 
nvt, however, be overdone. As soon as the children 
realize that directions will be given only once, they will 
form the habit of listening intently. Then they will 
respond quickly. 

Explanatory Material for Teachers should be supplied 
with each series of lessons. This material will contain 
the names and sources of musical selections used in the 
broadcast, the make and number of recordings to be used 
in the follow-up, suggestions for preparation and follow- 
up and for procedure during the lesson, and a list of the 
items of equipment needed. 


Evaluation 


Probably the best method of telling whether or not a 
lesson has done what it was intended to do is to visit a 
classroom during reception of the lesson. Alertness and 
accuracy of response, understanding, and enjoyment can 
be ascertained only by direct observation. 

A questionnaire sent to teachers will sometimes bring 
out excellent criticisms and suggestions as to materials, 
procedures, and vocabulary. 

Knowledge of material covered in some radio lessons 
can be ascertained by a well-organized test, usually ad- 
ministered by radio. 
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garding what constitutes correct clarinet playing, 

particularly tone quality. The aspiring pupil who 
seeks a new teacher often asks him, “Do you teach the 
French School of playing or the German?” There is a 
distinct difference in the types of tone produced by 
clarinetists in different countries. This is also true of 
other instruments. The German musician likes a clari- 
net tone which is big, solid, and a little on the rough 
or harsh side; a tone which emits from the use of a firm 
reed with a long vibrating surface, fitted to a mouthpiece 
which has a long open facing. The opposite effect is 
found in the character of tone produced by the French 
musician. He likes a timbre which is sweet, refined, 
light, and flexible. To produce this quality the player 
uses a softer, more flexible reed attached to a mouth- 
piece which has a short facing (close lay), without much 
vibrating distance between the tip of the reed and the 
mouthpiece. There is much to be said for each type of 
tone, the German and the French. 


O VER THE YEARS there has been controversy re- 


Trend in the U.S.A. 


The influences of the European teachers who have 
come to this country obviously have been felt strongly. 
Over the years the young American clarinetists who 
have studied with these German, French, and Italian 
artists have not been satisfied with the European ex- 
tremes. The majority of them, although leaning more 
toward the French method than the German, have 
worked toward a compromise between the German big- 
ness of tone and the French sweetness of tone. It is a 
compromise between the long, open-lay mouthpiece with 
a stiff reed, and the short close facing with a compara- 
tively soft reed. When I am asked what school of clari- 
net playing I use and teach, the German or French, I 
reply “Neither.” I favor the American school, a 
method which employs a mouthpiece of medium facing 
as to both length and tip opening, and a reed of medium 
strength. A tone produced from this equipment in the 
hands of a capable player meets the demands of our 
orchestra and band conductors for its round, mellow, and 
flexible characteristics. It has good carrying power. The 
greater the distance between the reed and the face of 
the mouthpiece, the softer and thinner must be the reed. 
A reed which is cut so thin as to accommodate such an 
open facing will not hold up under continued playing. 


Trend Toward Vibrato 


The clarinet has been one woodwind instrument which 
has not been played extensively with the use of the 
vibrato. Its warmth, blend, flexibility, and natural beau- 
ty have not encouraged the added device of the vibrato. 
In recent years, however, with the wide use of the 
clarinet as a featured instrument in the dance band it 


{Mr. Waln is assistant professor of woodwinds, ensembles and music 
education at Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio.] 
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Trends in Clarinet Playing 


GEORGE E. WALN 








has been common practice to waver the tone while play- 
ing this type of music. If this waver were confined to use 
in playing dance music there would be little concern 
over the trend about which we are speaking. Good or 
bad, the trend is creeping into the classical field. 


Danger in Using Vibrato 


Even if carefully and wisely used in a few instances by 
the schooled, mature player, this trend of using vibrato 
seems to me to be bad. Our young players in the schools 
who gain most of their mental conception of a fine clari- 
net tone through hearing clarinetists on radio and in 
concert will certainly try to imitate what they hear. It 
is one thing for an experienced player to use a vibrato in 
a few effects, but still quite another thing for the young 
player to allow his tone to waver in an attempt to copy 
a clarinetist whom he has heard on the radio or on re- 
cordings. The boy or girl can be kept in check if he is 
under the guidance of a specialized clarinet teacher, but 
all too often in the public school curriculum this special- 
ization is impossible. Too many young clarinetists pur- 
chase mouthpieces with open facings in an effort to get 
what they call an “edge” to the tone. This has its place 
for certain effects in the dance band, but it is not good 
for the student who is trying to develop a mellow tone 
suitable for use in the school band and orchestra where 
blend and quality are of the utmost importance. An1, 
besides, the open facing is usually fitted with a stiff reed 
which overtaxes the young player’s strength and endur- 
ance. Such a reed prevents the playing of pianissimo 
and it produces a “fog horn” low register. 


Opinions about Vibrato 


After exchanging ideas and opinions with other clari- 
netists on a recent trip, I have come to the conclusion that 
the vibrato trend is most prevalent on the east and west 
coasts. It seems to be a fad which is picked up by the 
player himself and is not taught by the serious teacher. 
The clarinet teachers I visited in the colleges through 
the Midwest and South were meticulous in their demands 
in building embouchures and breath support capable of 
producing solid and flexible tone quality. Many private 
teachers on the east and west coasts likewise are pro- 
ducing fine clarinetists. The teachers who obviously are 
placing the remuneration for teaching above the quality 
of their own work are in the minority, and, yet, there are 
too many of them in the profession. 

Daniel Bonade whose playing and teaching are inter- 
nationally known has this to say about vibrato’: “I have 
never touched on the controversy about vibrato tone on 
the clarinet, but I will say just this: I have never heard 
a vibrato tone on the clarinet that had the purity the in- 
strument is known for. In fact, vibrato distorts the 
clarinet tone and is a mistaken substitute for what should 


‘Symphony Magazine, May 1950. 
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be ‘intensity’ of tone.” Anthony Gigliotti of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra writes*: “Vibrato is not generally ac- 
cepted because it tends to distort the tone of the instru- 
ment.” These words came from David Weber, clarinet- 
ist at CBS in New York.* “A good clarinet tone is clear 
and pleasant in its simplicity and does not require vibrato 
all the time. I use it occasionally when the composers 
indicate that they want it. I assume they don’t want it 
when they do not indicate it. However, if vibrato is 
used, by all means use the best one ; that is, the controlled 
spasm of the diaphragm.” 

I believe there should be a clear distinction made be- 
tween vibrato in the tone and intensity. For warmth of 
expression there are frequent uses made of an intensity 
effort. This is done from the diaphragm and controlled 
in the mouth and throat. Some would say that it is pro- 
duced and controlled from the soul. 


‘Single Lip’’ Embouchure versus ‘‘Double Lip”’ 


One treads upon argumentative ground if he advocates 
a superiority of “single lip” embouchure over “double 
lip,” or vice versa. I should like to make only a few 
comments. The French for years have taught the use 
of the “double lip” position (covering both the upper 
and lower teeth with the lips similiar to the embouchure 
used in playing the double-reed instruments), while the 
American plan of embouchure resembles the German in 
that the “single lip” is used (resting the upper teeth on 
top of the mouthpiece while covering the lower teeth with 


*Symphony Magazine, April 1950. 
3Woodwind Magazine, January 1950. 


the lower lip). Both styles of playing are currently used 
in the United States. The “single lip” embouchure is by 
far the most widely used, although many fine artists use 
the “double.” For educational purposes in our schools I 
feel convinced that the “‘single lip” type is preferable. I 
am convinced because I believe that the young player can 
more easily and quickly build a usable “single lip” em- 
bouchure than he can the “double lip” type. This is 
because in the “double” the player must develop a spot 
on the interior of the upper lip where the teeth must 
cushion and press. He can likewise maintain an embou- 
chure with less practice when using the “single lip” set- 
ting. I believe too, that the “single” enables the player 
to use a medium strength reed which is probably too 
stiff and taxing for the “double lip” formation. This 
firmer reed will not only last longer but will produce a 
more solid tone. 
Conclusion 


I should like to express a few words of praise for the 
fine teaching which I have so recently had the pleasure of 
observing from coast to coast. Poor teaching in the 
music field is all too prevalent. I observed some of that, 
too. However, I feel that there is a growing awareness 
of their limitations among the woodwind teachers of 
this country, and that they are making every effort to 
correct and rise above them. Every clarinet teacher will 
have to weigh in his own mind the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the factors of embouchure, mouthpiece, 
reed, and vibrato. My references are stated in the fore- 
going lines, but this is no sign that I am right. I would 
like your ideas! 


Graduate Studies Cooperative Project 


Music Education Research 


Council has served as the study group of the 
MENC. Until recently, the members of the Coun- 
cil, assisted at times by a number of selected authorities, 
have carried on the various studies assigned to and ori- 


Fc MANY YEARS the 


ginating within the Council. It is now apparent that 
in order to meet the many requests for information 
which come to the Council through the headquarters 
office, and to adequatedly serve music education, the 
Council must call on the schools of graduate studies 
for assistance. 

With the start of the school year 1950-51, it was 
proposed that graduate schools suggest that their stu- 
dents consider the selection of a dissertation topic from 
the list of proposed studies provided by the Research 
Council. If a graduate student selects one of the pro- 
posed studies with the approval of his college or uni- 
versity, the Council will, after receiving the dissertation, 
consider it for publication either in its original form or 
with suggested revisions. This does not constitute an 
advance commitment to publish any dissertation. With- 
out doubt, there will be many dissertations that cannot 
for practical reasons be published, but perhaps should 
be brought to the attention of teachers and administra- 
tors. Studies falling into this category may be re- 
ferred to the Editorial Board to be considered for in- 
clusion, in whole or in part, or in digest form, among 
the articles appearing in the Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL, 


November-December, Nineteen Fifty, 


Graduate students and their advisors must be re- 
minded that the Council will not consider any study sub- 
mitted until the following requirements have been met: 


(1) Declaration of Intent. A form is supplied which must be 
filed with the chairman of the Research Council at the start of 
the study. The chairman of the Council will select an editorial 
committee of three who will report on the study to the Council 
and make appropriate recommendations to that group. The 
student making the study and his advisor will be informed as to 
whether a similar study has been started at another graduate 
study center. 

(2) Approval by Sponsoring Institution. The approval of the 
proposed study by the faculty advisor, or graduate committee of 
the sponsoring institution in which the author is a student, must 
be certified on the blank called “Declaration of Intent.” 

(3) Abstract of Stutly, An abstract must be supplied to the 
Council by the author at the time the study is submitted for 
consideration. A study without an abstract will not be accepted. 


The list of graduate studies recommended by the 
Council and submitted to all graduate schools this year 
will be found on page 52. MENC members are invited 
to study this list, and to submit to the chairman of the 
Research Council their suggestions regarding other 
studies which they believe should receive attention. 

Further information on the studies may be received 
by writing William R. Sur, chairman, Music Education 
Research Council, Michigan State College, Music De- 
partment, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Note: With the cooperation of the MENC Division presidents, 
arrangements have been made to give Conference members an oppor- 
tunity to attend sessions of the Council at the 1951 Division conventions, 
and to make suggestions for inclusion in the listing of recommended 


studies which the Council plans to prepare and submit annually to the 
graduate schools. 
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Music Tests 


ROBERT E. NYE 





66 E ARE NOT PERMITTED to make tests of achieve- 
W mmc in music, although there is a rigorous pro- 
gram of testing in the so-called academic 

fields.” 

This was the answer of an elementary music super- 
visor who responded to the question, “Has there been 
any objective measurement of the results of your pres- 
ent music program ?” 

The elementary school system represented by this su- 
pervisor was one of fifty-four throughout the United 
States, selected by an investigator in 1949 as school 
systems in which music activities were supervised co- 
operatively by the music specialist and the classroom 
teachers. Only one of the fifty-four systems reported 
a testing program in music. A guidance expert ex- 
plained this situation by saying, “The only thing im- 
portant in elementary school music is the appreciation 
of music in the broad sense, and no test can measure 
that. Therefore, we do not believe in a music testing 
program in this school.” 

The guidance expert could produce graphs to show 
the achievement of pupils in any subject field—even 
those which showed the achievement of any one pupil 
in relation to the rest of his class—but the only ma- 
terial available on music consisted of brief subjective 
reports written by the classroom teacher or the music 
teacher. These ranged from “O.K.” and “Excellent” 
to statements concerning an incident in music class, 
either good or bad—but often bad—or statements con- 
cerning the pupil’s attitude toward school music activi- 
ties. 

Communications with the fifty-four schools revealed 
that fifty-three either rejected achievement tests out- 
right, or did not attempt to use them in music. The 
lone school system employing such tests was District 
108, Highland Park, Illinois, which had begun an ex- 
periment in 1947. The superintendent, Dr. Lester B. 
Ball, had readily given consent for such testing when it 
had been suggested by a newly appointed music consult- 
ant, who wished to have evidence of how advanced 
the pupils were in their command of the subject matter 
and the notation of music. 

On the staff of District 108 was a helpful guidance 
expert who had tested and charted all the usual aspects 
of the elementary student’s academic achievements. She 
aided the consultants’ in the selection of the standard- 
ized tests to be purchased. Two were chosen. One of 





1Three music consultants were active in the testing program: Anne C. 
Phelps, Phillip Bley, and the author. 
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An Elementary School Trys 





The purpose, operation, and results of an in- 
teresting experiment are reviewed in this article, 
which is a condensation of Mr. Nye’s thesis 
prepared for his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Wisconsin. Formerly music consultant at 
Highland Park, Illinois, he is now associate 
professor of music at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene 


them claimed to measure pupil achievement in knowledge 
of the subject matter of music, such as key signatures, 
time signatures, note values, music terminology, etc. 
This was to be given in grades five and six. The other 
test claimed to measure student achievement in recog- 
nizing rhythmic and melodic aspects from music nota- 
tion. This was to be given in grades three through six. 
A third test was devised by the consultants in an attempt 
to measure pupil enjoyment of school music activities 
and pupil use of music outside school hours. While 
the results of this test were of interest to the teachers, 
their validity was so questionable that discussion of this 
test will be omitted here. 

The thorough testing program in the “academic” 
studies had shown Highland Park pupils to be consist- 
ently above the norms stated by the authors of the 
standardized tests in use. It was assumed that music 
tests would show a similar high level of achievement. 
The form “A’s” were given in early October to the stu- 
dents who were under the guidance of the new consult- 
ant. The resultant scores were found to be conspicu- 
ously below the norms. / This fact was made known to 
the classroom teachers of these pupils. 


Classroom Teacher Responsibility Increases 


Throughout District 108 a change in responsibility 
for the music program was taking place. The class- 
room teachers had not taught music, this having been 
the responsibility of special music teachers. Now every 
classroom teacher through the fifth grade was a co- 
operative participant in the music activities. At Ravinia 
School, where the October testing took place, the 
teachers would soon be expected to do some of the 
music teaching. To teach music for the first time was 
not looked upon with enthusiasm by the busy teachers. 
Also, one implication of the low test scores was, to 
them, that the pupils were in need of more expert aid 
than they felt they could provide. However, since these 
teachers’ professional spirit was unsurpassed, they were 
willing to try to the best of their ability. 

The new consultant had worries too. He did not 
want the teachers to drill uninterested students on music 
subject matter for the purpose of making higher test 
scores. A faculty meeting was held at which he stated 
that the pupils’ love of music came first—and the sub- 
ject matter of music should come as a planned by- 
product of happy activities which were purposeful and 
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“real” to the pupils. He went so far as to say that if 
the subject matter of music could not be learned without 
a loss of love for music, it would be best to avoid such 
subject matter wherever possible. It was found later 
that his worries were groundless, for the teachers knew 
these things as well as he did. 

In January the teachers, assisted by the consultant, 
went into all manner of music activities. (There were 
singing, creative work, “music appreciation,” games and 
dancing, and instrumental work which included class- 
room orchestras. . There was an increase in the relation 
of music with other subject areas. The pupils admired 
their teachers for entering into music activities with 
them. Still, the teachers worried. They knew that the 
boys and girls were having a good time with music, and 
that there had been an expansion of music activities in 
the school. But were the pupils really /earning anything ? 
And were the teachers, inexperienced themselves in mu- 
sic, teaching the pupils anything besides a love for 
music, as important and basic as that was? They did 
not know, and until there was evidence that their classes 
were “learning something,” they could not feel secure 
in working in an area which was new to them. 


The Tests Are Repeated 


At last spring came, and the tests were given in May, 
this time throughout the district. Interested teachers 
helped correct the papers. Pupils had sensed the im- 
portance of “knowing something” about music and were 
eager to learn if their group averages were satisfactory. 
(Individual scores were never revealed to the students. ) 
A report of the findings at Ravinia School was issued 
to the faculty by the consultant who worked there. It 
was noticed that pupil achievement, as shown by the 
test scores, was relatively greater in the grades taught 
cooperatively by the music consultant and the teachers 
than in the sixth grade, which was taught by the con- 
sultant alone. It was pointed out that sixth-grade mu- 
sic activities had been restricted largely to singing, 
while those in the other grades had been of greater 
variety. 


This report to the teachers continued, “The remark- 
able advances made (according to these scores) could 
not have been accomplished by the efforts of the music 
teacher alone. They are due in large part to the fine 
work of the classroom teachers who carried to conclu- 
sion activities which began in the music room. Test 
scores mean little or nothing, unless boys and girls 
have grown in their love of music If we have 
built music knowledge as a practical, useful and logical 
part of enjoyable music activities, then we have been 
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RHYTHMIC AND MELODIC RECOGNITION SCORES? 
Grade _ __Norm October 1947 May 1948 
Third Mean for third 6.3 16.5 
and fourth com- 
bined: 15.26 12.0 20.2 
Mean for fifth 6.5 18.7 
and sixth com- 
bined: 14.8 8.0 15.3 


GENERAL MUSIC KNOWLEDGE SCORES 
Medians: 

Oct: 35.0 19.5 

May: 42.0 
Oct: 39.0 
May: 51.0 





Fourth 
Fifth 


Sixth 


Fifth 


58.0 
Sixth no test given 
31.0 
*There were two versions of this test, one for grades three and four, and 
another for grades five and six. 
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successful. It is my opinion that we have been ex- 
ceptionally successful this year and that this grand 
advance toward a good music program can be continued 
upon the foundations we have built cooperatively.” 

The teachers now had evidence that their efforts in 
the teaching of music had been successful. As for the 
appreciation of music by the children, they had no 
doubts about that. The evident pleasure their classes 
derived from music, together with the many indications 
of a carry-over of those activities into out-of-school 
hours, seemed proof enough that there was more real 
love for music than ever. And music fundamentals 
were apparently a logical by-product of this increased 
enjoyment ! 


What Was Learned From Testing 


The major results of this experiment in music testing 
were thought to be: 


(1) The classroom teachers found evidence that they were 
doing good work in the teaching of the subject matter of music. 


(2) The music consultants gained an appreciation of the stim- 
ulus that classroom teachers can be to the total music program. 

(3) The administration found evidence to support the theory 
that children are benefited when responsibility for music teach- 
ing is shared by music consultant and classroom teacher. 

All the many lesser results of the testing cannot be 
listed here. However, the new consultant had found out 
what he wanted to know about his pupils in October, 
1947. As the testing continued, there were exchanges 
of information, methods and techniques, by all who 
worked with the tests. For example, there were two 
third-grade teachers in School A who were justifiably 
proud of the progress their classes had made in the use 
and understanding of notation (rhythmic and melodic 
recognition), until it was found that the pupils of a 


third-grade teacher in School B had achieved a markedly 


higher score. This led to discussions with the teacher 
of the more successful group, an examination of her 
methods, and the possibility of improvement of the work 
of all three teachers. Examination of scores of  in- 
dividual students led to remedial work for some. Fur- 
ther analyses of classrodm average scores resulted in 
more balanced emphases in teaching, when it was found 
that students in some rooms knew a great deal less 
about one kind of music knowledge than did the stu- 
dents of other rooms, according to the test scores. Some 
teachers thought the improved scores reflected the 
value of a variety of activities in music. 

Superintendent Ball believed that basic to the success 
of the music program and the testing program in this 
instance, was the participation of consultants who felt 
that classroom teacher participation in music was truly 
desirable. He doubted that music consultants who 
lacked confidence in classroom teachers’ ability to. learn 
to teach music would be successful in a similar situa- 
tion, despite what testing they did or what music activi- 
ties they might inaugurate. Important also, in his estima- 
tion, was the understanding of how to give tests in the 
classroom, the choosing of appropriate tests, and what 
judgments to make upon interpreting the test scores. 

This experiment in music testing had fulfilled its 
purpose and was not continued in-1950*. However,. 
when in the future there is apparent need for further 
testing of achievement in music, Highland Park will 
undertake such testing, for it was found to have value. 


§District 108 now gives the Seashore Test of Musical Talent each year 
to fifth-grade classes. 
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Rehearsing Contemporary 


Music 


PHILIP GORDON 


rehearsing contemporary music requires not new 

techniques, but emphasis on techniques particularly 
applicable to certain problems. There is nothing in con- 
temporary music which has not happened before in prin- 
ciple. The circumstances and the materials may be 
different, but the problems and the manner of solution 
have appeared in the past. It is interesting to hear teach- 
ers say, “I rehearse this just the way I would an Eliza- 
bethan madrigal,” or, “If they can play Bach, they can 
play the moderns.” All these are types of music that are 
marked by an emphasis on a texture of interwoven 
strands. As in all phases of art that concentrate on form 
and design, accuracy is absolutely indispensable. It must 
be considered the first objective in the production of 
contemporary music. 

Generally speaking, a chorus, orchestra, or band that 
has acquired the habit of producing accuracy in pitch 
and accuracy in rhythm will do so, no matter what music 
is being performed. That is why it is said that rehearsal 
techniques are the same for all music, regardless of date. 
The remainder of this exposition will be taken up with 
an examination of some situations created by contempo- 
rary music, and the application of specific techniques to 
obtain accuracy. 


HE FIRST installment of ‘this article pointed out that 


Accuracy and Confidence 


First, problems of melody, harmony, and counter- 
point. The musical situation is the result of great and 
so far unassimilated extensions of resources. These in- 
clude such things as odd melodic leaps, unusual scales, 
dissonant harmonies, chord building by fourths instead 
of thirds—all creating uncertainty as to the home base. 
In terms of school pedagogy, there is no do. Without do 
there is no sure orientation for melody or harmony. If 
there is no do, there is no confidence. Worse than that, 
there is uncertaintv, fear, confusion. It becomes a prob- 
lem of the conductor to use rehearsal techniques in such 
ways that confidence and certainty will be established and 
maintained—more specifically, so that, despite the un- 
certainty of the usual sure base, accuracy of pitch will 
be assured. This involves a two-fold job, the parts of 
which are complementary. Each performer must be 
accurate in his own part and accurate in relation to the 
whole body of sound. One teacher, whose high school 
chorus appears to fear nothing, no matter how advanced 
the writing, drills each voice part until it is absolutely 
unshakable—not merely learned, but fastened in the 
consciousness. In consequence, no matter how dissonant 
or seemingly “wrong” the tonal combination may be at 
any point, each singer feels secure in his own part and 
nothing can upset him. Such accuracy in the individual 
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THIS is the second and concluding installment 
of Mr. Gorden’s “down-to-earth” discussion of 
techniques and problems peculiar to modern 
music. The first installment appeared in the 
September-October 1950 issue of the Journal 


parts makes it possible for this choir to sing a work like 
Charles Ives’ Psalm 67 with complete ease. This ease 
makes it possible for the choir to concentrate on the 
spirit of the music, and it is worth recording that its 
audiences, apparently undisturbed by the dissonant har- 
monies, respond with unmistakable appreciation. 

The learning of the individual parts with unshakable 
accuracy is indispensable, and nothing can be accom- 
plished without it. However, there still remain problems 
involved in the combination of all these individual parts 
into the whole. Let us consider what to do when the 
problems are created primarily by dissonant harmonies. 
The chief problem is intonation—every chord must be | 
perfectly in tune. Some teachers simply go over and 7 
over each chord until the savor of the perfect. intonation 
has been completely assimilated. It is recognized, of © 
course, that any practice of minutiae out of context is 
hazardous. There is always a warning in the story of 
the little boy who, after writing on the board one hun- 
dred times “I have gone,” appended a note to his teacher: 
“T have went home.” Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that modern harmonic usage already reveals certain well- 
established procedures, which belong particularly to the 
present time and are not likely to be found in the classics. 
It will be found helpful to explain and analyze such pas- 
sages, with emphasis on their structure and their ex- 
pressive potentialities. 

Here are some of the things that may be encountered 
with fair frequency: 


Consecutive fifths are used quite freely. William 
Schuman, Harl McDonald, Roy Harris are only a few | 
of the composers who make extensive use of progres- 
sions in fifths. Henry Cowell in The Road Leads Into 
Tomorrow begins with a passage for female voices in| 
consecutive triads (in 1-3-5 position) producing a bril- 
liant, scintillant sonority. The purpose is coloristic, and” 
the effect richly justifies the means. An instrumental 
counterpart of this procedure is found in Ravel’s well- 
known Bolero. The use of unusual harmonic formulas 
for the expressive value of tone color is one of the salient 
features of contemporary music. An explanation of 
this point, and of the simple structural means employed 
to accomplish it, will be a help in rehearsing such a 
passage. Another work that may be treated in similar 
manner is William Schuman’s Prelude for Women's 
Voices (or the version for mixed voices). 

Incidentally, the device of moving the voices in blocks 
of triads is nothing new. Bach did it, with overwhelm 
ing effectiveness, in the Sanctus of the B Minor Mass. 
The only difference between the old and the modert 
practice is that Bach did not use consecutive fifths. It 
may also be Observed in passing that the apparently 
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highly dissonant chords in the Ives Psalm 67 are caused 
by simple means, the voices often being grouped in 
blocks of inversions of triads, the treble voices in C 
major and the male voices in G minor. 

There are many modern instances of dissonant in- 
tervals—for example, major sevenths—where an earlier 
age perhaps would have been content with something 
more euphonious. A beautifully moving use of such 
harmony occurs at the end of Lockwood’s David Mourn- 
eth for Absalom. The final chord, long sustained, starts 
with a low F and continues upward with C, F, A-flat, C, 
E-flat, G. The expressiveness of this chord gains sa- 
liently from the clash between the A-flat and the G above 
it. Such passages need to be practiced not only for ac- 
curacy of pitch, but for understanding of the musically 
expressive values. No one will be surprised to hear 
students practice such chords by themselves because they 
find them meaningful and satisfying. This illustration 
is one of the more common ones, but the principle applies 
to all complex harmonies that have emotional value or 
tone-color value. The student should try to put himself 
in the composer’s place and seek to discover what is 
gained by using these harmonic materials. 


+> 


There has been a general loosening of the firm hold 
which the classic tonality has on the structure of melody 
and harmony. One result of this, of which many illus- 
trations will be found, is what appears to be the close 
juxtaposition of the major and its tonic minor. Britten 
is rather partial to this procedure. It is illustrated with 
beautiful effect in the melody of Balulalow in his Cere- 
mony of Carols. Band directors will recall the theme of 
Ray Green’s Kentucky Mountain Running Set, alla 
breve, with three repeated quarters, all on G, harmo- 
nized respectively by G, C, and G minor triads. The 
speed of the change from the G major to G minor triads 
puzzles students, and leaves them slightly antagonistic 
until they learn to recognize this as a not too uncommon 
procedure. Of course, to those who know the sixteenth 
century madrigal this will not be at all new. 

Much that at first sounds like an impossible mess be- 
comes clear when explained and rehearsed for what it 
actually is, a combination of two different planes of har- 
mony. The Ives Psalm 67, already referred to, is a 
graphic example, being written with two different signa- 
tures. In Roy Harris’ Melody for orchestra, the second 
chord combines a D-flat triad in the bass with an A-flat 
triad in the treble. This is followed by the B-flat and 
D-flat triads together, and that combination gives way 
to the G and B-flat triads. There is no problem if each 
plane of harmony is rehearsed by itself till it is perfectly 
in tune. The objective of the combination is a sonority. 
The mixture sometimes turns out to possess a heady 
richness. Care must be taken in rehearsing such pas- 
sages to get proper balance of tone, as the upper notes, 
being generously reinforced by overtones, may sound 
too piercing for the broader lower tones. 

In Ray Green’s Running Set (for band), several of 
the more dissonant passages result from the fact that 
the melody goes one way, while the accompaniment, in 
itself a completely harmonized entity, goes another way. 
Far from being a puzzle of conflicting sounds, this kind 
of passage becomes perfectly clear if it is separated into 
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its component entities and each is rehearsed by itself. 
Something of the same nature is found in the use of an 
ostinato which keeps repeating itself, either literally o 
in transposition, regardless of what is going on else 
where. This ostinato may take the form of a melodi 
figure, or, as in Creston’s Zanoni, a harmonized phrase 
Again the rehearsal procedure should be to dissect it 
out as an individual entity. It cannot be repeated too 
often that such analytical dissection is a prime element 
in rehearsing contemporary music. 

Often what appears to be a wanton clashing of euvnde 
without rhyme or reason is created by perfectly simple 
movements in the individual parts. The most easily an- 
alyzed procedure of this kind is one that might, for want 
of a better name, be called the “accordion movement.” 
Starting at a given point the parts move in contrary mo- 
tion, either away from each other, or toward each other, 
or both in succession, like an accordion being drawn in 
and out. Bartok frequently used this procedure. In 
Schuman’s Pioneers, to take an example almost at ran- 
dom, this process produces really bitter dissonances, but 
they can be mastered in rehearsal by several related 
steps: first, learning the individual parts, which are very 
simple ; second, combining the parts that run in contrary 
motion ; third, putting the whole thing together. 

‘Many of the apparent problems of dissonance are not 
harmonic problems at all. A great deal of contemporary 
music is a web of polyphony. It consists of the inter- 
weaving of several melodic lines. If we chop down ver- 
tically at any point, we may get the harshest kind of 
dissonant combination. That is as likely to happen in a 
sixteenth-century madrigal by Wilbye as in a quartet 
by Hindemith or Bartok. The point is that we have no 
right to chop down vertically. The contemporary com- 
poser has been especially assiduous in trying to free him- 
self from the control of dominant and tonic by writing 
contrapuntal parts as independent melodic lines, whose 
activity may be controlled by formal considerations, but 
not by the demands of euphonious harmony. Therefore, 
if a piece of modern music, or even some extended pas- 
sage, appears to be polyphonic in structure, it is essential 
to rehearse it as a texture of strongly individual melodic 
lines. Emphasis on accuracy in pitch, combined with 
scrupulous attention to rhythmic outline, to the contour 
of the phrase, and to such formal characteristics as 
canonic imitation, will carry the piece through as it 
should be done. Each melodic line in itself must be per- 
fectly executed. 


Suggestions for Rehearsal Procedures 


The wise teacher, remembering that students have 
been conditioned since their earliest years to a four- 
square harmonic grammar and an equally limited melodic 
vocabulary, will plan to introduce his organizations— 
particularly choral—to the elements of contemporary 
musical development by small feedings and by slow de- 
grees. Here are some suggestions for rehearsal proce- 
dures. The materials thus utilized need not necessarily 
be considered for concert use. 

(1) Give rehearsal time to developing familiarity with 
the free melodic line of modern music. (Take some of 


the songs of Charles Ives, for example.) Work on the 
difficult intervals that appear to occur most frequently, 
for instance, the tritone. 


Take it as a leap for F to B 
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and as a diatonic progression—F, G, A, B. Practice 
singing or playing the ecclesiastical modes. 

(2) Sing or play the scales or the modes in two parts, 
a major second apart, or a minor second apart. Then 
do the same in major triads (fifth in the soprano), then 
in augmented triads. Go on ta chords built on fourths ; 
alter some of the notes (raised eleventh, lowered thir- 
teenth). 

(3) Practice hearing two parts together by using 
modern rounds and canons. Begin with a simple modal 
one such as Douglas Moore’s Westren Winde in the col- 
lection of Modern Canons for 2-5 Voices (Mercury) and 
work up to the more involved ones. This is a valuable 
collection for introducing high school students to the 
elements of contemporary style. 

(3) Sing or play familiar rounds in two keys at once. 
For example, let the first part begin in C, the second in 
F-sharp, the third in C, the fourth in F-sharp. 

(4) Instead of attempting to work through an entire 
composition all at once, introduce the organization to 
one or two particularly characteristic sections. If this 
initial presentation has been sufficiently exciting to whet 
their curiosity, the students will explore further and as- 
similate the new style through their own efforts. One of 
the important things about rehearsing contemporary 
music is to know when to leave the loaf to leaven. 


Expansion in Meter and Rhythm 


There remains for consideration another class of re- 
hearsal problems, those created by expansions in meter 
and rhythm. Developments of the twentieth century 
have brought into more common use meters of five beats 
and of seven beats. Sometimes there are rapid changes 
of meter, say 2/4 to 3/4, back and forth at will, with 
some 3/8 or 5/8 thrown in from time to time. Eight 
eighth-notes no longer need to add up to four plus four ; 
they may be divided into 3 plus 3 plus 2, as in Cowell’s 
Grandma’s Rhumba for band. Bar lines have been 
strained to the point where the demarkation of measures 
is as inadequate as the designation of key signatures. 
Rhythm has developed such a free polyphonic character 
that an unaccented eighth in one part may coincide with 
the downbeat in another part. The influences of folk 
music and of popular dance music have brought into use 
exotic rhythms from various parts of the world. Com- 
posers of vocal music have aimed to achieve greater ad- 
herence to the natural rhythm of the English language, 
without regard to strict grouping in measures. All 
these influences have transformed the familiar steady 
one-two-three-four into a fluid, sensitive medium, filled 
with new possibilities. 

Unlike the expansions in melody and harmony, the 
modern developments in meter and rhythm do not dis- 
turb the listener—on the contrary, he finds them stimul- 
ating. Singers and players, working under a competent 
conductor, may not even be conscious of the extensive- 
ness of the irregularities. Almost the only problem for 
the performer is his lack of familiarity with the notation 
of uncommon rhythms, and that is something which a 
skillful conductor can overcome without too much 
trouble. 

The one person to whom the “new rhythm,” if we may 
call it that, offers a major problem is the conductor, 
especially if he is not well routined in the fundamental 
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movements of time beating. Some people like to go 
through a lot of graceful but meaningless movements, 
leaving the performers to feel their way as they can. 
This is intolerable where contemporary music is con- 
cerned. Here there must be exact, precise, meaningful, 
economical movement. 

It is essential to become fluent in beating irregular 
meters, such as five and seven. These are now as much 
a part of standard conducting technique as the common 
2, 3, or 4 beats. They are indispensable in rehearsing 
contemporary music. 

As good a way as any to begin to learn to beat five 
is to practice with a record of the second movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony (“Pathetique”). A 
short choral number that can be recommended for prac- 
tice in 5/4 is Mennin’s Crossing the Han River ( Fisch- 
er). The standard patterns of time beating are fully 
explained and illustrated in The Grammar of Conducting 
by Max Rudolf, recently published by G. Schirmer. 
The choral music of Peter Mennin, William Bergsma, 
Norman Dello Joio, or Benjamin Britten offers much 
material for practice in the irregular meters. Old Joe 
Has Gone Fishing, from Britten’s Peter Grimes, is in 
7/4 (2 plus 2 plus 3). Britten’s Festival Te Deum uses 
5 and 7 freely. There is also much to practice in the 
same composer’s Ceremony of Carols. Attention may 
also be called to some examples of simple changes of 
meter, such as the alternations of 4 and 6 in Schoen- 
berg’s To Her I Shall be Faithful (Marks) or the 
changes of 4 and 5, Corral Nocturne, the second of Cop- 
land’s Four Dance Episodes from Rodeo. Whenever 
such things occur, the beat must be clear-cut and precise. 
Nothing but practice will make it so. 


Solving Meter Problems 


Changes from one meter to another may occur fre- 
quently and rapidly. Anyone who wants to get a good 
workout will do well to practice conducting a score like 
Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat. When changes of 
meter come in rapid succession, some conductors draw 
graphic reminders in red pencil in the score. A triangle 
signifies a meter of three beats, a large V means two 
beats, and so on. Such visible reminders are a great 
help. 

A pattern which has become well established in mod- 
ern music is the alternation of quarter- and eighth-note 
units of measure; for example, in the second movement 
of Stravinsky’s Symphony in Three Movements we get 
2/4, 3/8, 3/4, 3/8, 2/8, 3/8, 4/8, 3/8, etc. In Britten’s 
Festival Te Deum there occurs 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 3/8, 5/8, 
7/8, 9/8, 3/4. It is important to learn to change from 
the quarter beat to the eighth beat. One way to do it 
is to practice 2/4 and 3/8 as if they were 4/8 and 3/8, 
counting with perfect evenness 1-2-3-4-1-2-3. Or 3/4 
and 3/8 may be taken as 2/8 plus 2/8 plus 2/8 (equal- 
ling the 3/4) followed by 3/8. Count with perfect 
evenness, accenting appropriately: 1-2-1-2-1-2-1-2-3. 
Or call it 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9. Or 1-and-2-and-3-and-1- 
and-and. Be absolutely certain that the 3/8 gets full 
value and is not hurried as a triplet. An excellent piece 
of practice material for mastering this kind of problem 
is the last movement of Prokofieff’s Piano Sonata No. 7. 
The meter is 7/8, compounded throughout in this man- 
ner: 1-2-3-4-5-6-7. In effect, this is in triple measure 
with a lengthened second beat. 
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In dealing with problems like these in rehearsal, here 
are several pointers that may be useful : 

(1) Try out various ways to beat, until you are cer- 
‘tain you have a clear, effective pattern, that will be help- 
ful and meaningful to your performers. 

2) Practice doing it until you cannot possibly get 
confused. 

(3) Explain to your performers what the problem is, 
how you are going to meet it, and why you do it that 
way. 

(4) Do not hesitate to count aloud. While it is not 
good to be constantly counting aloud or tapping the 
time with a baton, there are many situations in which 
an audible count is of the greatest help. If professional 
musicians sometimes have to take the count from the 
conductor’s lips, it is quite permissible for students to do 
so. Do not hesitate to count aloud if necessary during 
a public performance. 

(5) Be sure to give the beat. That is something 
which all the performers should receive from you in 
common. After that, in the majority of situations, it is 
the responsibility of the performer to take care of him- 
self within the pattern of beats. The most effectual con- 
ductors are economical in their movements, which are 
concentrated on the essential indications. When the 
going gets rough, too much help only increases the 
confusion. Decide what is essential motion, and be sure 
the performers know what to expect. 

(6) It is sometimes justifiable to give an off-the-beat 
accent or cue. A simple illustration, which occurs fre- 
quently in modern music, may be found in certain uses 
of the triplet of quarter notes equalling two beats. (Each 
note of the triplet then equals two-thirds of a beat.) This 
usage is well illustrated in a recent work like Paul Cres- 
ton’s Zanoni for band. There are also good examples 
in Harris’ Song for Occupations and Britten’s Ceremony 
of Carols. If this occurs in one part while another part 
carries the basic rhythm of two quarter notes, each part 
being strongly aecented and in fairly slow tempo, both 
hands may be used for beating. One hand will give the 
regular quarter units, the other will mark the entrance 
of the second note of the triplet. Observe that this 
procedure must be justified by the requirements of the 
music. It should be noted that it is not advisable to use 
such detailed motions every time there occurs a triplet 
that equals two beats. This rhythmic figure has come 
into such general use that it may be considered one of 
the commonplaces of contemporary vocabulary. In most 
instances it will be besi simply to mark the regular beats 
according to the measure signature, leaving to the per- 
former the task of counting out his own rhythm. 





MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


Southwestern: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma ......... March 7-10 
California-W estern: San Diego, California ...... March 18-21 
Northwest: Missoula, Montana .................. March 28-31 
North Central: Fort Wayne, Indiana .............. April 7-11 
Southern: Richmond, Virginia ..................0. April 18-21 
Eastern: Atlantic City, New Jersey ........... April 27 May 1 
. 

College Band Directors National Association : 

Chicago, Illinois—Congress Hotel ...... December 18, 19, 1950 
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An excellent work to study for the discreet use 
of both hands is Samuel Barber’s Anthony O Daly 
(Schirmer). Another is Normand Lockwood’s A 
Lullaby for Christmas (Kjos). The latter will also 
afford good practice in changing meters. 

In all these matters it is good rehearsal technique to 
have the performers drill on the unusual rhythms or 
meters by counting aloud, tapping, or going through the 
conducting motions with the director. 


Problems in Modern Choral Music 


A special circumstance applies to choral music. The 
rhythm of the music is often dependent upon the 
rhythm of the words. This results in a free, unfettered 
rhythmic scope. It will be helpful to study the second 
movement of Randall Thompson’s Testament of Free- 
dom as an example of good rhythmic treatment of 
words. When the music is polyphonic and different 
parts sing different lines at the same time, the composer 
may bar the music according to the rhythm of one part, 
though the bars actually do not fit most of the other 
parts. A study of Roy Harris’ Song for Occupations 
will be quite instructive in this respect. Sometimes 
even the arrangement of the notes in beats does not 
represent the actual rhythm. For example, in Samuel 
Barber’s Mary Hynes the opening lines, “She is the 
sky of the sun, She is the dart of love,” are notated in 
4/4, but what the rhythms actually turn out to be are 
3/8, 3/8, 3/8, 2/8, 3/8, 2/8, 3/8. In Britten’s Festival 
Te Deum the line “When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death” is barred in 5/4 followed by 3/4 for 
the word “death,” but actually the 5/4 measure consists 
of four beats of 2/8, 2/8, 3/8, and 3/8. 

It is good rehearsal technique to have the words 
read aloud in rhythm. Such drill is of great value. The 
musical rhythm becomes logical, it explains itself, it 
is no longer something arbitrarily imposed by the com- 
poser. When there is a polyrhythmic structure, such 
reading enables the singers to concentrate entirely on 
the accurate reproduction of the various rhythmic ele- 
ments. 

Sometimes, as in the lines cited above, a question will 
arise whether the conductor should disregard the 
rhythmic notation and beat according to the actual 
rhythm of the music. That is something which should 
be done rarely and only if actual experience proves that 
this is the most efficient way. The danger of such 
free beating is that the actual rhythm may be uncon- 
sciously changed into something more regular and more 
simple. 

Attention may again be directed to the value of using 
rounds and canons to familiarize students with modern 
styles. For rhythm, much fun and profitable learning 
may be gleaned from Henry Brant’s The Three-Way 
Canon Blues (Mercury). Both vocal and instrumental 
students can learn much from music that is based on 
dance rhythms. In the collection of Modern Canons 
for 2-5 Voices there is one by the Argentinian composer 
Alberto Ginastera which alternates between 3/4 and 6/8, 
and two by Juan B. Plaza of Venezuela. In the instru- 
mental field notice may be taken of Harl McDonald’s 
Rhumba from his Second Symphony and Cakewalk 


from his Third. 
THE END 
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Bh and A Cornet 


378 
Bb and A Trumpet 


66-1 
Bb Trombone - 


New Musical Quality for Your Band — New Beauty! 


The master craftsmen of Buescher have done it again! Here are three stunning new Elkhart brasses 
for you . . . the ultimate in tonal beauty, responsiveness, and playing ease . . . ready to help you achieve 
new musical perfection with your young bandsmen this year! Not only are these Elkharts beautiful in 
tone and timbre which flows freely and easily, but their contrasting brass and gleaming nickel silver 

trim glamorizes your band in concert and on parade. Special new features include 
hard nickel surfaces on valves and slides to resist corrosion and stain. You can't fully 
appreciate these wonderful new values until you see them, try them yourself. Only 
$122.50 each—including case! Ask your Elkhart dealer. 
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Are Sight Reading And 
Memorizing Related? 


FRANK FREDRICH 


A WELL-KNOWN optometrist, who is also a writer on 
the psychology of “seeing,” says: “The art of 
identification is developed to a proper degree when the 
reader is able to ‘see’ the depicted through the symbols 
without ‘seeing’ the symbols as such.”” 

When we go to the movies we not only see a series 
of pictures, but we see past the pictures and soon are 
living the action and emotions depicted on the screen. 
We laugh and weep, suffer and triumph, and completely 
forget that we are only seeing a series of pictures flashed 
before our eyes very rapidly. 

In such a way, a good sight reader sees the musical 
symbols as a guide to something that lies behind what 
he actually sees. If his training has been adequate he 
sees not merely notes, but phrases, chord progressions, 
repetitions, modulations, and decorative figures, all as 
part of an over-all scheme and as part of an organized 
emotional experience, much as the composer must have 
seen his material when he created it. 

What is more pertinent to our discussion, he is con- 
tinuously drawing upon his past experience in recogniz- 
ing the symbols, and as long as the symbols are familiar 
in his experience he can read them without hesitation. 
These patterns are grounded in his memory. They are 
old friends and he reads and produces the notes much 
as we read words, without thinking of the formation of 
the letters, but only of the meaning behind the symbols. 

To be a good reader one must have a good memory: a 
storehouse built up of experiences in reading and recog- 
nizing the symbols almost unconsciously. The second 
time over the good reader remembers the general struc- 
ture of the composition, something of the chord progres- 
sions and modulations, and they fall into place as words 
do in reading because they are remembered from previ- 
ous experience. He uses the notes as a memory aid 
and only rarely as an introduction to a new symbol de- 
ciphering experience. 

To become a good sight reader, then, one must be 
acquainted with the meaning behind the symbols. He 
must understand that “the notes of a melody move up 
and down by easily recognized and definite intervals, the 
notes form partial or full scale patterns, or follow a 
chord structure, and these and other melodic patterns 
may be repeated at higher or lower pitch. Chord mem- 
bers move in relation to each other, the voices moving 
to the nearest resolution; or, if the chords jump, they 
usually repeat the whole or portions of the same chord. 


“Each note or group of notes must be read in relation 


_ to the pattern of which it is a part, in positional rela- 


— 


‘Carl F. Shepard, O.D., Gestalt Optometry, a series of articles in the 1950 
issues of Optometric Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 
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tionship to the surrounding notes, and/or within the har- 
monic structure of the composition. An awareness of 
repeated note patterns, phrases, chords, rhythmic group- 
ings, themes—in short, the organic structure of the 
music—is essential to good reading.’”* 

Modern educational practices are based upon the re- 
alization that for most of us “seeing” is learning. We 
know now that “seeing” can be taught. But “seeing” is 
more than “looking.” Errors in mere “looking” invite 
the most serious consequences of erroneous “seeing”, and 
wrong “seeing” can only lead to incorrect “learning”. 

Someone has said, “To memorize is to know.” He 
meant that when we memorize we must know how the 
composition is constructed, the exact sequence of the 
patterns, chords, phrases, and the emotional content. To 
sight read, we need the same information, excepting only 
the retention of the exact sequence without the presence 
of the printed symbols. A good memorizer is then only 
memorizing the exact sequence of the parts of a compo- 
sition—just one step beyond what is expected of the 
good sight reader. 

Difficulties in sight reading and memorizing can usual- 
ly be laid to the student’s inability to look “through” the 
symbols. He is seeing notes and only notes instead of 
musical ideas. Unless he understands what the symbols 
convey he is reading without understanding. A student 
who reads words without understanding what the words 
mean soon comes to grief because he is not adding to 
his knowledge, but is only repeating the symbols them- 
selves without understanding their meaning as part of a 
rational idea. And students who read music in the same 
way are working on a treadmill. A teacher’s duty is to 
make the symbols come to mean the musical ideas which 
the symbols themselves represent. 

Students should be taught from the very start that 
something lies behind the notes. That something is what 
we are supposed to teach—not just recognition of the 
symbols. Until we all become masters of the ability to 
do just that, we will continue to read articles on how to 
sight read, articles bewailing the fact that we have so 
few sight readers, articles on how to memorize, and 
what to do with a student who cannot memorize. We 
must teach our student to “see through” what his eyes 
see. We must teach him to “see with his mind” in order 
that he may understand with his mind ; to sight read with 
his mind and to memorize with his mind. There is no 


other way. 





2Frank Fredrich, Playing by ‘‘Seeing’’, a study in training perception for 
better music reading at the piano (Medina, Ohio: Lynne Publications, 1950). 
{Editor’s note: Mr. Fredrich, a businessman of Cleveland, Ohio, = 
served as a volunteer teacher of children and adults at the Cievelass 
Music School Settlement, and is the author of several books dealing wit 


music teaching.] 
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- The ratings of the Gretsch- 
. Tilson talent test are amaz- 
- ingly accurate. Supervisors 


everywhere are using it to 





at build up large enrollments 
a for Band, Orchestra and 
7 Choral Groups, with each 
: student intelligently placed 
es in the branch he's best fit- 
ri ted for. 


The Big Question for Every Music Supervisor 


Which students 
have 
‘| musical talent 


> | The proven Gretsch-Tilson talent test will answer this question... 


It unerringly spots latent musical talent. It excites musical interest among the entire 
.. student body and will actually increase the enrollments in your music department! 
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60 Broadway, Breoklyn 11, N.Y. 
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Weg THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


© Simple to Give 

© Completely Recorded 

© Comprehensive 

© Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru your 


nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us today so 
we can arrange the details with your own 
dealer. And remember, it’s proven and the 


test material is FREE. 











The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, lil. 
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BOSTON 


Musi co. 


outstanding 


— Gooral Collections 


NEW! 


CAROLS AND SONGS 
FOR CHRISTMASTIDE 


Favorite Carols, Hymns and 
Songs of many countries and 
ages for unison singing or 
mixed voices. Accompanied or 
unaccompanied. 
Price, 35c 
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RELAX AND HARMONIZE 








by Barbara 


relax ond E. Goward 


harmonize! 






For unchanged, 
changing and 
changed voices. 
Excellent for Jun- 
ior High and Boys’ 
Glee Clubs. 1.00 















by Louise Grant 






Collection of 
Sacred Music ar- 
ranged for solo 
voice, unison with 
descant and two- 
part chorus for 
the Supervisor of 
School Music and 
the Choir Direc- 
tor 90 























MORE CHORAL GEMS FROM THE 
MASTERS—Grant 9 
CLOSE HARMONY FOR BOYS — Baker .75 
FOURTEEN THREE-PART CHORUSES 
for SAB 
TOGETHER WE SING — Grant 
EIGHTEEN EASY CHORUSES FOR 
MALE VOICES 5 
HARMONY AND RHYME — Grant 75 
SEVENTEEN THREE-PART CHORUSES 
FOR SSA 75 
THE PARISHIONAL CHOIR — Treharne 
Anthems for mixed voices in medium 
grade Vols. | and II Ea. .75 
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Music Education Ambassador 





HE Music Epucators NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE can be justly proud of 
its latest ambassador to Latin America. 
The JouRNAL wishes that it could print 
in full the four fine chapters of music 
education travelogue which we have re- 
ceived from Helen Barnett, music ed- 
ucation supervisor at Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, 
California, who set out for Latin America 
early this year and who has just re- 
turned after a six months’ profitable trip 
through many Latin American countries. 
Mrs. Barnett has completed an ideal 
mission on behalf of music education, 
inasmuch as her mission involved both 
giving and receiving. From numerous 
Latin American sources, the JOURNAL 
has received some excellent accounts of 
the contributions she has made to class- 
rooms, to teachers groups, and to pro- 
fessional groups. An extraordinary 
phase of Mrs. Barnett’s work in Latin 
America is the fact that in a relatively 
short time she was able to work with 
our Latin American friends in their 
own language. She sang for teachers 
and students, she spoke on the subject 
of music education development in the 
United States, and has undoubtedly made 
for all of us some warm friends in music 
and educational circles in Latin America. 
Ps are paragraphs taken from some 

f Mrs. Barnett’s excellent reports : 


From Rio de Janeiro: “Mr. de Souza 
(Dr. Fernando Tude de Souza, Ministry 
of Education and Health Service Educa- 
tional Radio) contacted me the very day 
I arrived, and I had an interesting visit 
with him, seeing the radio station and 
hearing about his splendid and expanding 
program for bringing culture to the 
masses via radio. He is especially in- 
terested in the health and education 
of youngsters, and has the money in 
hand to erect. a center for the com- 
bined dissemination of health and music 


appreciation education. . .Mr. Branda 
was wonderful to me. When I tried t 
express to him my deep appreciation foi 
his efforts on my behalf, he said “I re- 
member how wonderful everyone was to 
me in the United States.” We went to 
a rehearsal of a young women’s choral 
group of twenty-eight teachers and busi- 
ness women who enjoy singing together 
and give several very ambitious con- 
certs each year. On the last day, Mr. 
Brandao took me to the first assembly of 
the students and teachers of the Instituto 
Nacional de Canto Orfeonico, where | 
met Villa-Lobos, who is the director 
of the Instituto. He, in turn, intro- 
duced me to the group and had them 
sing a welcome song, after which they 
sang some Bach quite well. I had asked 
to see some “manosolfa” so he did 
some four-part contrapuntal work with 
his two hands. It was fascinating to 
watch and beautiful to hear.” 


+ 


From’ Montevideo, Uruguay: “Maria 
Orticochea (director of the Norma! 
School) had a program outlined from 
the morning after ‘I: arrived until the 
night I left. There were opportunities 
to see music appreciation work and 
rhythmic work, as well as singing in 
many schools, and I was especially in- 
terested in seeing the activities of some 
of the normal school’s student teachers. 
I enjoy particularly the fact that I am 
frequently called upon to sing American 
songs for my friends down here. I feel 
almost as if I were singing my way 
around South America! Miss Orticochea 
arranged a special taculty meeting where 
I read my paper which caused comment 
and discussion. She also arranged a 
talk by the distinguished folklorist, Mr. 
Ayester ran, who later invited me to his 
home for recordings and a recital by 
three members of the faculty, and I 
sang a group of songs for them. It makes 





FACULTY OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN MONTEVIDEO 


At the right of Helen Barnett (front row center) is Maria Orticochea, director of the school 
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a big hit when I use a group of Mexican- 
Spanish songs, closing with Adios, Adios 
Amores. The school children gave me 
quantities of lovely flowers. My picture 
has been in the papers and I am just 
overwhelmed by all the attention.” 


op 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina: “Mr, and 
Mrs. Ginastera gave a party which intro- 
duced me to many of the distinguished 
Argentine musicians, including Mr. Spi- 
vak the pianist who has just returned 
from a tour of Eastern United States; 
Carlos Vega, the folklorist, Mr. Carrillo, 
composer and director; Althao Palma, su- 
pervisor of music for the primary schools, 
and Mrs. Lopez-Buchardo, a teacher in 
the conservatory. Many of the teachers 
here have asked for more folk music, 
and several have asked that my Treble 
Ensemble exchange letters and music with 
their groups. I am going to need a full- 
time secretary when I get home. The 
season at the Colon Theater opened two 
nights before I left with a symphony un- 
der Furtwaengler, and I was a guest in 
the box of the administrator of the thea- 
ter. It was a thrill in every way, thea- 
ter, orchestra and audience.” 


bp 


From Santiago, Chile: “I have had a 
wonderful time with the Chileans who 
have gone a long way in muSic:education. 
I was particularly impressed wifh the 
very progressive attitude both the musi- 
cians and the conductors have toward 
music education. -There is a fine pro- 
fessional group down here which is well 
organized, and reminds me very much in- 
deed of our own MENC, I had a grand 
time reading my paper before the music 
educators group in Santiago. The hospi- 
tality of these Chileans seems to know 
no bounds. 


“The teachers in Santiago asked me 
to demonstrate before the Elementary 
Teachers Association with a group of 
youngsters on how to work for the 
light, sweet, high tones. I also was asked 
to give a similar demonstration with boys’ 
changing voices. A group of thirty-nine 
boys were brought to the demonstration, 
The groups are all so very cooperative 
and responsive that it is a joy to work 
with them. I always teach them a song 
before ending the session and have them 
start with a song of their own, so that 
I have a basis from which to work.” 


“Domingo Santa Cruz was lovely, in- 
viting me to his box at the theater for 
two symphony concerts and a ballet and 
having a dinner party for me in his home. 
Laura Reyes had a tea for me and dele- 
gated one of her assistants, Catalina 
Spinetto, to be my personal guide. Rene 
Amengual, director of the Conservatory 
was very kind and Eugenio Pereira-Salas, 
the distinguished folklorist gave me some 
fine folk material. I was delighted with 
the young composer, Juan Orrego, who 
is doing some very nice things.” 


+ 


From Arequipa, Peri: “I have been 
here nearly two weeks and have visited 
many schools, private and public. There 
is an especially fine boys chorus in the 
Experimental School, where I had a lot 
of fun working with the boys and teach- 
ing them our community “Hello” song. 
I have taught it to many groups as I go 
from city to city, and everybody loves 
it with its incidental four-part harmony. 
Mr. and Mrs. Koseleff and Mr. Rivera, 
director of one of the schools and presi- 
dent of the teachers association here, have 
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transcribing for band is available . . 


literature of today. 


NEW 


SERENATA 





Boston “Pops” Orch. (Victor 10-1484), and 
Full Band 5.00 


MENUETTO 


From Symphony No. 1 
Beethoven-Kirby 
A new arrangement based on Beethoven’s 
original orchestration. This bright transcrip- 
tion will add color to your program. 
Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 
Full Score sep’rtly 1.25 w. Band 1.00 





the work for modern instrumentation. 
Set A 4.00 Set B 6.00 


y 

A TRUMPETER’S LULLABY 

by LEROY ANDERSON 
Noted for his ability to single out certain 
sections of the orchestra and highlight their 
contribution to the music, Mr. Anderson 
turned his attention to the brass section to 
give you this enjoyable 3 minutes. 
Set A3.00 SetB4.50 Set C 6.00 





With the orchestral version such a success, 
cinating beguine with a beautiful, melodic treatment. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and 


NEW! for PRE-INSTRUMENTAL TEACHING! 


for the BAND 





by PHILIP J. LANG 
For the first time — a text that presents all the techniques and devices of arranging and 
. complete with examples including scores from 
published works and work procedures. The contemporary, authoritative volume for study 
presented by Mr. Lang, recognized as the outstanding arranger-composer of the band 


Price 5.00 


av? CONPORINGNS Fm LS 


by LEROY ANDERSON 


this band arrangement was a must! A fas- 


Leroy Anderson and Orch. (Decca). 
Symph. Band 7.00 


TZENA 


TZENA, TZENA, TZENA 
Music (First 2 Parts) Miron (Michrovsky) 
(Third Part) Julius Grossman 
Lyrics by Mitchell Parish 





Arranged by Philip J. Lang 
An outstanding arrang t of this well- 


known popular success. 
Full Band 2.50 Symph. Band 4.00 





ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS 


PRELUDE «na FUGUE i» D MINOR 


HANDEL-KINDLER 
Kindler adapts two instrumental excerpts of Handel into a Prelude and Fugue, scoring 


Set C 8.00 Full Score 1.00 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


by GEORGE MELACHRINO 
Here’s bright music wrapped in winter's 
garments in which the rhythmic melody en- 
gages in a merry chase between woodwinds 
and strings. Recorded by Melachrino and 
Orch. (Victor 20-3246). 


Set A 2.00 Set B 3.00 Set C 4.00 
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URICE D. TAYLO! 
A beginner’s method for Flutophone, 





for pre-instrumental teaching or combined vocal-instrumental classes. Price .60 












and CLEMENT WEIDINMYER 
Song Flute, Tonette, and Ocarina. Ideal 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14, California 


Chicago 4, Illinois 





BAND DIRECTORS . . . INSTRUMENTAL TEACHERS 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS . . . MUSIC STUDENTS 


















Vocal or Instrumental 


Sturdy 


Foolproof 


Simple 


No group too large or too small 


PROMPT SERVICE 


hundreds in use 


REASONABLE PRICE 


every user a booster 


Tell us your needs 
PEERY PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 8156 


PORTLAND 7, OREGON 
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A “MUST” for Music Teachers! 


THE MASTER KEY 


CHROMATIC PITCH INSTRUMENT 


The Standard Pitch for 
the Musical World. 
13 Keys Full Chromatic Scale 

This instrument is the development of many 
years of experiment. It is the most scientific, 
sanitary and practical article made for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the proper pitch of a musical 
note. It is an all-blow pitch pipe. Tuned A-440. 
Notes are arranged in chromatic or- 
der, notated on top and bottom for 
easier selection. The only complete 
pitch pipe ever made. 


MK-1. FULL CHROMATIC, 
13 KEYS. 
SCALE F TO F 
MK-2. FULL CHROMATIC, 
13 KEYS. 
SCALE C TO C. 





Wards Fiacst bl-vAmericau Wade Warmouicas 























Pretense 











Sing Unto God . 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger ....Jackson-Gatwood ...... S.A.T.B. ...... 15 

(Northwest Division Music Educators Nat. Conference) 
Brothers, Sing On 
Two Kings 


Victory Tide 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th St. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





FISCHER EDITION MUSIC 
used in Festivals 


oe) OU ee VIRB. ........ 15 
(Chicagoland Music Festival) 
soseuiiiane Handel-Bement ........S.S.A.A. ...... .18 

(Michigan City Choral Festival) 


seiiieein -snitesihatetiniedaiiiinda Nota ....-... A5 
(Mississippi Choral Festival) 
inated J. W. Cloke 
(Kentucky All State Chorus) 
sescessseseeseseeeeee. William Grant Still _S.A.T.B. _. .18 
(New Jersey All State High School Chorus) 
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Unaque 
of Recordings 


ALFRED FRIESE 
Dresents 
“TIMPANI STUDIES” 
A Album 





FOR THE FIRST TIME — TIMPAN! RECORDINGS! This wique album for 
i i : ALFRED FRIESE, the celebrated = of timpanists 

N. Y. Phitharmonic-Symphony Society. - 7 
DR. PHILIP JAMES, head of the Music Dep't of New York University, acfs 2s 





“dubbing’ no cutting of time sequences. None of the 
with tuning gauges, dial or tone indicators. (Descriptive literature upon request. 
Price — $7.50 
Address all communications te: 
Benjamin Sachs 
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been especially kind to me. I met with 
quite a group of youngsters and “old- 
sters” at Mr. Koseleff’s conservatory to 
demonstrate how children’s voices should 
be treated, and had them singing easily 
in high G after a few minutes work, It 
is hard to convince the teachers that the 
voices of the children in South America 
are no different from those in North 
America. It is not a matter of climate or 
vocal structure, as they seem to think, but 
entirely a matter of production, made stil! 
more difficult by the way some of the 
vowels are pronounced. I demonstrated 
this fact with their own children. 

“TI talked twice; once at the Conserva- 
torio where I demonstrated correct vocal 
production with a group of youngsters 
and followed it with some work with the 
audience, and had a full demonstration 
for the Elementary Teachers Association 
at their “club,” where I used a group of 
boys to demonstrate the sort of tonal 
quality we are working for in the United 
States.” 

+ 


From Lima, Peru: “I had an interesting 
time in Lima, both at the Conservatorio 
and in the public schools. Maria Ponce 
was very helpful in providing me with 
contacts. A special meeting of the city 
elementary teachers was called by the 
Cultural Division of the Ministry of 
Education, and I lectured to them at the 
National Conservatory. The lecture was 
followed by discussion and questions, and 
I am pleased to learn that now I am able 
to carry on these discussions with very 
little help from an interpreter. I em- 
phasized the benefits of some sort of 
music education organization where they 
might discuss their problems and get 
mutual help.* Mr. Carlos Raygada, the 
newspaper critic, gave me a full column 
and a half in Comercio the largest morn- 
ing paper in Lima. Someone said to me, 
“You get more space than the star bas- 
ketball team visiting from the west coast 
of the United States and that’s going 
some.” [I met a very nice person in 
charge of the folklore section in the 
Cultural Division of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation, Mr. Argestas, who took me to 
the Indian festival “Junio 24” held each 
year at Amaucaes, up in the hills back of 
Rimac. Indians from all parts of Peru 
come to compete in dances and songs and 
some of the groups were gorgeously cos- 
tumed and masked. Mr. Argestas also 
transcribed a couple of records for me 
from a collection he has made in different 
sections of Peru.” 


op 
From Cali, Colombia: “I reached Cali 
yesterday. What a change to go within 
two hours’ time from Quito, 10,000 feet 
high, where one has to use two heavy 
blankets at night, to tropical Cali, where 
even a sheet is superfluous. I landed in 
the midst of a celebration, as July 20th 
is the Colombian Independence Day and 
the city was most festive with thousands 
of paper flags. My room overlooks the 
Cali River which flows through the center 
of the city, and I heard its roar all night. 
The Conservatory is not in session as 
the schools are having summer holidays, 
but I was taken all through the beautiful 
building this morning. The schools in 
Bogota are in session, so I will get a 
picture of Colombian music education 
next wec«x. This trip has been going on 
so long that I feel almost as if I 
never done anything else but travel, pack 
and unpack and go through customs.” 





*An Association of Music Education has 
recently been formed in Peru. 
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From Quito, Ecuador: “I reached Quito 
during the last week of school, with ex- 
aminations going on, but was able to get 
to two graduation exercises and so 
formed some idea of the music. A music 
teacher, Lucille Polit who has been in 
the States and who is teaching in the 
American school and two other schools, 
was very helpful and very friendly. I 
visited the most marvelous collection of 
ancient instruments collected by Pedro 
Traversari. He says his collection is 
more complete than the one in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, and I 
can well believe it. He has not only 
hundreds of tonadores and whistles and 
flautas of the pre-Incaic period in Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Bolivia, but also ancient 
instruments from Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, and China. Mr. Traversari 
played a number of the instruments 
for me, including a Chinese Cheng, 
which sounded quite a bit like a har- 
monica.” 

Note: Journal readers who want some in- 
timate glimpses of our Latin American friends, 
and who want to know more about their music 
education activities and their genuine interest 
in our activities and in ourselves, may want 
to write to Mrs. Barnett. At any rate, the 


Journal salutes Mrs. Barnett for the fine 
piece of missionary work she has done. 
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age beginner, written in col- 
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New arrangements of world- 
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Music and the 
Exceptional Child 








ORKING with the children who are 

mentally retarded is a challenging 

experience! To capture and hold 
their interest and to get them to expend 
enough energy to do amything requires 
ingenuity, patience and perseverance. The 
part of the music period devoted to 
rhythmic activities seems to be most in- 
teresting to them. To see such a group, 
which usually moves with a shuffling 
step, really throw back their shoulders 
and keep step to music gives the teacher 
as much of a sense of accomplishment 
as the children must feel. When one 
of these children learns to match 
tones and carry a tune, it is a real 
achievement. 

Little Sharon, taken from _ her 
mother who mistreated her, was one 
of these. She had been put in a foster 
home and was coming to school regu- 
larly when she surprised us all one 
day by matching tones. Her joy at 
being able to sing was equaled only 
by her joy in coming to school scrubbed 
and clean every day! We sometimes 
question whether the time spent in tone 
matching is worth while with such a 
group, and a response like Sharon’s is 
gratifying indeed. Wilbur, another men- 
tally retarded child who seemed to enjoy 
music, did not take much part in the 
lesson because he could hardly talk al- 
though he was seven years old. But he 
plainly felt slighted the day I was too 
astonished to answer him as he told me 
good-bye at the end of the music lesson. 

In working with these children it 
is evident that the rhythm program 
should be given predominance. Mar- 
shall, for example, is in a room for 
the mentally retarded, yet is able to 
lead the toy orchestra. (He, like 
Sharon, had an unfortunate home ex- 
perience, his father, first, and then his 
mother deserting him and his sister.) 
To see him joyfully giving his full 
attention in the music period provides 
us with a tremendous urge to do more. 


+ 

Naomi is a cardiac who rarely smiles; 
she really does not have a lot to smile 
about. And she is not a very good 
student. Although she has the emo- 
tions and drives of other children, she 
is limited because of her handicap in 
expressing them. Her whole being is 
in class piano, however, and she is 
one of the best students in the group. 
In working with cardiacs, cerebral 
palsied, orthopedics, etc., the time 
utilized for singing is well spent, for 
they show an eagerness not only to 
sing but also to perfect their singing. 
It is my opinion that all these children 
should be offered an opportunity in 
class piano. Certainly it would be 
giving them a widened horizon for 
their whole lives. 

In one room we did a very interest- 
ing unit on Indians, resulting in an 
assembly program in which the chil- 
dren played Indian drums they had 
made and did an Indian dance, crutches 
and all. Paul, who is emotionally upset, 
seemed to get the most out of it. He 
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fairly quivered when he was able to 
take part in the Indian dance. 

It is surprising to find what a keen 
sense of rhythm many of the deaf 
students possess. _They make drums 
and often march to their own drum 
beats. They also enjoy marching to 
chants, with or without music. 

Although some persons regard all 
unsighted people as being exceptionally 
musical, actually they are just like 
other people in this respect. Braille 
piano teaching material and classics 
are now available, and it would be 
most unfortunate for an unsighted 
child to be deprived of such a splendid 
opportunity for self-expression as 
piano instruction may afford. Bob, a 
blind junior high school boy, was very 
unsure of himself. But he took on 
new confidence, in making plans for 
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giving an oral report before his class, 
when we suggested that he illustrate 
his talk with his own piano recordings 
of folk music of the countries he was 
discussing. The ordeal became fun! 

When we call to mind all of the 
Sharons, Wilburs, Marshalls, Pauls 
and Bobs who are waiting to have 
someone open the door to music, which 
can help them feel adequate and ac- 
cepted, we must realize what a light 
we possess! As Angelo Patri has 
said, “We must keep trying with the 
handicapped.” 

—Atice STEwaArt BEER, Ann J. Kel- 
logg School, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





For Good Citizens 





IVE YEARS AGO a young man named 

Vernon Leidig walked out of Santa 

Barbara State Teachers College with 
a diploma and an idea all his own, The 
country was at war. Rejected for mili- 
tary service because of a sight deficiency, 
Mr. Leidig determined to do his share in 
developing the right kind of citizens for 
a postwar world. And he had a plan 
for going about it. 

You can see his idea at work at Virgil 
Junior High School in Los Angeles, 
California. Every day at 2:17 P.M. 
students gather in the auditorium from 
other classes. In six minutes the Virgil’s 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, 100 strong, 
plays. The pit squad sets up the chairs 
and stands, the librarian lays out the 
music, the instrument room clerks pass 
out the instruments. The tuning-up ends. 
The bell rings at 2:23 and Mr. Leidig’s 
baton comes down. The orchestra plays 
the opening strains of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


The music is powerful and right. It 
has to be. If it isn’t he stops. There 
is a moment of silence. “Do you realize 
you're playing the National Anthem?” 
he demands. “Do you know what that 
means? Think! Now this time play 
from the heart!” And this time they 
play it that way. 

The youngsters go home to houses, 
apartments, furnished rooms and trailers. 
Because they want to, they find places 
to practice. Woodsheds, basements, 
roofs, the storeroom of a delicatessen, a 
machine shop, all come into use. 


Mr. Leidig tells them: “You have to 
take lessons from a private teacher if 
you want to learn. And don’t ask your 
parents to pay for these lessons. Earn 
the money yourself. You can do it, and 
you will learn ten times as much that 
way.” So an incredible number of those 
taking lessons pay part or all of the cost. 

When Mr. Leidig’s home-room class 
meets, the students take over. Elected 
officers of each service organization take 
up the business at hand. The auditorium 
squad has to keep order, set up chairs 
and stands for each class, clean and 
Sweep. Instrument room clerks check 
out the instruments, loosen the bows at 
night, sterilize mouthpieces, and handle 
minor maintenance such as oiling, clean- 
ing and polishing equipment. Librarians 
mount, tape and file music, making it 
last twice as long as there might be 
any right to expect. There are records 
to be kept, paper work to be done. 

Competition is keen in the symphony. 

‘ond violin can challenge first to solo 
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competition any time he thinks he de- 
serves to be first. In these contests the 
students are keen and impartial judges. 
One way in which objective judgment 
is developed is through personal evalua- 
tion sheets. The students take these home 
and grade themselves on everything from 
musical technique to teamwork. Mr. Lei- 
dig talks over each of these sheets with 
the student. His grades are often higher 
than theirs, on the theory that they will 
rise to the level he expects. But he is 
quick to spot budding promoters, who 
think fast talk can be a substitute for 
good merchandise, so he escapes the 
dangerous “easy teacher” category. 


The touchstone of enthusiasm is the 
remarkable record of the symphony or- 
chestra, which has won first division 
honors the last four years. Many music 
judges consider it the finest of its kind 





in the United States. The students’ pride 
in it stems from the fact that it repre- 
sents their own hard work. Virgil Jun- 
ior High School has more instruments 
than any school or college in the Los 
Angeles area. The funds to pay for 
them were raised by the students them- 
selves. 

The man who makes up the plots for 
fund-raising campaigns to support the 
orchestra is Roy Arnheim, principal at 
Virgil. He believes with Mr. Leidig 
that responsibility goes with privilege, 
that initiative can and must be developed 
in young people, that competition within 
the framework of cooperation brings out 
the best leadership. An enlightened 
PTA approves vigorously. 


—From a feature article printed in the 
Christian Science Monitor magazine sec- 
tion, June 24, 1950. 
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Instrument Displays 





HE promotion of instrumental music 
study can be effectively enhanced by 
the use of instrument displays in the 
schools. Since most school buildings are 
equipped with show cases of various sizes, 
arrangements can be made to plan for 
such displays in conjunction with dem- 
onstrations, or soon thereafter. The 
instruments can be laid out to illus- 
trate individual characteristics and con- 
trasting timbres. 
Four types of displays which the 
writer has found will stimulate initial 
interest are given below: 


I—A Family of Instruments 


The showcase will feature either 
bowed instruments, woodwind, brass 
or percussion groups; smaller instru- 
ments, of course, can be shown and 
the larger ones can be represented 
by pictures. An attractive central 
picture and smaller pictures with per- 
sonal appeal will add color. Descriptive 
cards, three-by-five inch size, comple- 
ment the display. It is often possible 
to obtain glossy prints of professional 
soloists and ensembles without cost 
from the various artists’ managements. 


II—Music, the Universal Language 


The fact that music can be read, ' 


no matter what the country of its origin, 
can be emphasized by showing music 
collections from foreign countries 
along with collections of music from 
our own United States. The descrip- 
tive cards are utilized to translate the 
titles, give the nationality of the com- 
posers and transcribers, and the names 
of the countries in which the collections 
were printed. The books may be 
closed where it is necessary to con- 
Serve space, but it might be interesting 
to have at least some of them open 
to illustrate the point. 


III—You, too, Can Do It 


In this day of tape recordings the 
natural curiosity of the student as to 
the possibility of recording some of 
his own efforts may be aroused by 
displaying records along with the 
printed music used by the recording 
artist. The music can be opened to the 
title page with the record slightly 
overlapping the music. 


IV—Score for an Instrument 


Feature the orchestral score for a 
single instrument along with a piano 
accompaniment version, a_ recording 
and picture of the recording artist, 
and the instrument itself. Augment 
the material by including a biography 
of the composer and a printed pro- 
gram showing an occasion on which 
the work was performed. 

—KeELvin MASSON, instrumental direc- 
tor, Central High School, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
- 


ERWIN H. SCHNEIDER, who has taken 
over the work of J. Clark Rhodes at the 
University of Tennessee, as well as_ the 
editorship of The Tennessee Musician, has 
been appointed special state music consultant 
for Tennessee. He will be assisted by Anola 
E. Radtke and Alfred W. Humphreys of the 
University’s music education staff. 
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New Books 





HERE are listed titles of some of the 
books recently received which the Edi- 
torial Board deems of interest to music 
educators. Additional titles of current re- 
leases will be included in succeeding 
issues of the Journal. It is hoped that 
this method of listing titles, with brief 
descriptive statements, as soon as pos- 
sible after receipt of new books from the 
publishers will prove useful to Journal 
readers. 


FOLKSONGS OF ALABAMA, by Byron 
Arnold. [University, Alabama: University 
of Alabama Press.] 193 pp., music, bibli- 
ography, indices. $4.50. 

A collection of folksongs of every type ob- 

tained from all sections of Alabama, together 

with short notes on the sources of the songs 
and some comments on and by the persons 
supplying them. 


PLAYING BY SEEING. A Study in Train- 
ing Perception for Better Music Reading at 
the Piano, by Frank Fredrich. [Medina, 
Ohio: Lynne Publications.] 24 pp., biblio- 
graphy, supplement. $1.00. 

For an accurate summarization of this book, 

a listing of the chapter headings seems most 

adequate: The Psychological Background, 

The Point of View, The Teaching Principles, 

Classroom Procedure, The Results Obtained, 

Conclusions. 


ANALYSIS OF THE STUDY OF MUSIC 
LITERATURE IN SELECTED AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES, by Elizabeth E. Kaho. 
{New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University.] 74 pp., bibliography, ap- 
pendices. $2.35. 

A technical survey, accompanied by statistical 

tables, of the specific music literature used 

as teaching material in selected American 
colleges. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF MUSIC HISTORY, 
by Hans Rosenwald. [Chicago: Wilcox & 
Follett Co.] 221 pp., indexed. $2.50. 

A revision of The Handbook of Music History, 

published ten years ago, this volume is pri- 

marily designed for students and teachers 
who wish to review the facts of music history. 

It is in question and answer form, its chapters 

arranged chronologically according to the 

universally accepted periods of music history. 


BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE 
BAND MUSICIANSHIP, by Irving 
Cheyette and Edwin M. Salzman. [New 
York: Leeds Music Corporation.] 93 pp. 
with classified index for program building. 
Conductor’s Score (Manual) $3.50; parts 
each 75 cents; Handbook for Teaching 
Instrumental Music 75 cents. 

A course designed to meet the complete needs 

of the beginning band program including 

study materials for each instrument, solos and 
ensembles, full band materials. Takes into 
account specific problems encountered with 
each instrument as well as anticipating gen- 
eral difficulties faced by all young beginners. 


ARNOLD VOLPE — Bridge Between Two 
Musical Worlds, by Marie Volpe. [Coral 
Gables, Florida: University of Miami 
Press.] 223 pp., indexed. $3.50, 

A lovingly done biography of the author’s 

husband, telling the story of his career which 

Started in Russia and culminated in this 

country. 


HARPSICHORD MUSIC, by Max Kenyon. [New 
York: The British Book Centre, Inc.] 256 
Pp., index, illustrated, appendix. $4.25. 

A survey of the virginals, spinet, harpsichord 

and their Continental equivalents; the people 

who played upon them, the composers for them ; 
the music they wrote. 
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please every mood. 


treble group. 


434 S. Wabash Avenue 





New Publications 





Choralairs S. S. A. 


Seldom will you find a collection of SSA material as varied and inter- 
esting in content and arrangement. 
joy every one of the twenty-one numbers. Easy 


Your singers and listeners will en- 


The S.A.B. Chorister 


A better book for the S.A.B. choir would be hard to find. Here is simple 
music of high caliber in arrangements suited to the adult choir lacking 
tenors or to the young people's choir. 


Noels with Descants 


Twenty lovely carols, some well known, some seldom heard, take on a 
new beauty with these splendid descants. Easy 
perform, the carols may be sung by either the mixed chorus or two-part 


The Treble Clef Chorister 


Sacred unison material with an optional second treble part. Suitable 

for the Unison Junior Choir or the treble choir beginning two-part work. 
The music is thrilling and inspiring. 

For contents and quantity prices 

see our catalog. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


Publishers of Better Music 


Twenty-three fine selections. 


voice range. Music to 
60 Cents 


60 Cents 


to learn and simple to 


50 Cents 


50 Cents 


Chicago 5 
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PRINCIPLES OF ORCHESTRATION, by N. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Digest selected and edited 
by Adolf Schmid from the English trans- 
lation by Edward Agate of Maxmilian Stein- 
berg’s original edition. [New York: Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc.} 68 pp., indexed, music 
scores. $2.25. 

The famous and voluminous work of Nicholas 

Rimsky-Korsakoff on the art of orchestration 

has been condensed and set up as a ‘“‘Digest.”’ 

Only scores which can be found in regular 

concert and operatic repertoire outside of Russia 

are used. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS, by David 
Ewen. [New York: The New American 
Library of world literature, Inc. (a Mentor 
book originally published by Arco Publish- 
ing Co.).] 288 pp. 35 cents. 

Systematically arranged material, both pro- 
grammatic and analytical though non-technical, 
on masterpieces in every field of music. Sec- 
tions are arranged alphabetically by Com- 
posers. For every work treated a recommended 
recording is named. 


GOWN S 


. Pulpit and Choir: 


Headquarters for 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 





Church Furniture - Stoles 
aE Embroideries - Vestments 
—=) Hangings - Communion 





Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 ~* 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc- 


tions 
64 E. Jackson, 


. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
4, tl. 
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OUR SERVICE — 


gives you 
Music of All Publishers 
Music When You Need It 


Music On Approval 


GAMBLE-HINGED 
MUSIC COMPANY 





218 Se. Wabash Ave, Chicago (4) Ill. 
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STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL AND RENAIS- 
SANCE MUSIC, by Manfred F. Bukofzer. 
[New York: W. W. Norton & Company 
Inc.] 324 pp., list of manuscripts, index. 
$6.00. 

Studies and essays treating specific manu- 

scripts as well as historical trends in music 

during the medieval and renaissance periods. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHURCH MUSIC, by G. 
W. Stub>ins. [New York: The Philosophical 
Library, Inc.} 128 pp. $3.75. 

An explanation of technical terms in relation 

to church music. 


THE DOUNIS PRINCIPLES OF VIOLIN 
PLAYING, by Valborg Leland. [London, 
England. The Strad.}] 62 pp. with music 
scores. 

Written to give the fundamental principles of 

violin playing essential for the elementary stu- 

dent as well as for the advanced student. The 
manual is divided into two parts: (I) The 

Technique of the Right Arm, and (II) The 

Technique of the Left Arm. 


EVALUATION OF CHORAL MUSK, by Van 
A. Christy. [New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University.]} 
108 pp., bibliography, appendix. $2.15. 

Methods of appraising the practical value of 

choral compositions with reference to music 

generally available in the United States are 
presented in this book. 


KEYBOARD AND DICTATION MANUAL, 
by Allen I. McHose and Donald F. White. 
{New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.] 
170 pp., with appendix, music scores. $3.25. 

The result of the laboratory experience of the 

theory faculty of the Eastman School of Music, 

University of Rochester. Part I of the manual 

deals with strengthening harmonic concepts 

through keyboard drill, and Part II is con- 
cerned with the presentation of harmonic and 
contrapuntal dictation. 


BASIC SPEECH: A COLLEGE TEXT, by Jon 
Eisenson. [New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.} 344 pp., indexed, illustrated. $3.00. 

Objectives of this text are: To help the reader 

to become a more effective speaker; to present 

a body of information about speech as a medium 

of communication; to help the speaker improve 

his voice and diction. The ultimate objective is 
to help the student become not only an ade- 
quate speaker, but an adequate personality. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF MUSIC, LOG 
BOOK ONE, by Rj Staples. [Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd.} 136 pp., 
workbook style. 60 cents. 

Student workbook to accompany the text, “‘Ex- 

ploring the World of Music, Guide Book 

One.” 


PAGANINI, MASTER OF STRINGS, by 
Opal Wheeler. [New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.} 159 pp., illustrations. $2.75. 

A biography for the younger group telling of 

Paganini'’s life from early childhood through 

his later years as a composer. Includes some 

of the simpler compositions for the young 
music student to try. 


THE ORCHESTRA, by Adam Carse. [New 
York: Chanticleer Press Inc. 72 pp.]} in- 
dexed, illustrated. $2.50. 

The story of the beginnings of the orchestra, 

its gradual development of greater strength, and 

technical improvement of the instruments them- 
selves through the 18th and 19th Centuries. 

Two chapters are devoted to famous instrumen- 

talists and conductors of the past. Introduction 

by Sir Adrian Boult. Illustrations in color and 
black-and-white include 18th Century paint- 
ings of famous orchestral performances. 


OPERA COMIQUE, by Martin Cooper. Edited 
by Sir George Franckenstein and Otto Erich 
Deutsch. [New York: Chanticleer Press 
Inc.} 72 pp., indexed, illustrated. $2.50. 

The Opera Comique is here described from 
its plebeian origin through its golden age in 
the 18th Century, to its final shading off into 
operetta. [Illustrations in color and _ black- 
and-white include’ reproductions of 18th Cen- 
tury French paintings and plates from French 
illustrated books. 





now... 


You can teach or practice with the 
MASTERS by matching the pitch 
of their recordings to the exact 
pitch of your instrument — and 
MAINTAIN THIS PITCH throughout 
the entire playing of the recording 
without further adjustments. The long 
sustained notes will be reproduced 
without warble or sourness. 














REK-O-KUT 
Continuously 


Variable-Speed 


Turntable 
of Broadcast Quality 


Plays At Any Speed From 25 
to 100 R.P.M. Without ‘WoW’ 
Attaches to phono connection of radio 
or TV set, amplifier or phonograph. 
Speeds are regulated by a simple 
movement of the lever. 


ONLY with REK-O-KUT’s Continu- 
ously Variable-Speed Turntable can 
this modern way of teaching be ac- 
complished. You play the record and 
play the same composition on your 
instrument simultaneously. Either re- 
tard or increase the speed of the turn- 
table until the pitch of the recording 
matches the exact pitch of your in- 
strument. The proper match is indi- 
cated when you hear only one instru- 
ment although both are being played 
simultaneously. 


enn CVS-12P ... portable phono 
yer attachment ‘with 16-inch dual 
ses us pickup. Plays all standard and 
! —- as well as 16” 

pti $124.95 net. 

mopet evs-12, chassis, motor, 
turntable, for installation pI — nee 








5 net 


OTHER PRACTICAL USES . . . Dance Studios, 
Dramatics, Voice, School Broadcast Stations, 
Sound Effects, Record Collectors, etc. 
Sold by Leading Music Stores, Radio Parts 
Distributors and Audio Visual Dealers. 
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REK-O-KUT CO., Inc. 
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THE OTHER CASANOVA, by Paul Nettl. 

[New York: Philosophical Library, Inc.} 
194 pp., with index, bibliography, illustra- 
tions. $3.75. 
The history of 18th Century music is viewed 
from the perspective of the Venetian Giacomo 
Casanova’s ‘‘Memoirs’’ and life. ‘‘Casanova 
was an intimate of nearly every stage celeb- 
rity of his time, and it is these dancers, 
singers, and actors. -who create a pageant 
of an important era behind the footlights and 
in front.”’ 


NOTES ON CHOPIN, by André Gide, trans- 
lated from the French by Bernard Frechtman. 
{New York: Philosophical Library, Inc.} 
126 pp., illustrated with music scores. $3.75. 

André Gide first announced this work in 1892 
as ‘Notes of Schumann and Chopin.”’ It was 
later decided to. omit the Schumann notes, 
and the author’s concentration on Chopin 
for many years gives a volume which dis- 
claims the virtuosi who misrepresent Chopin, 
and aims to illuminate Chopin’s achievements, 
in addition to giving an impressionistic criti- 
cism. 


THE MODERN ANTHOLOGY ‘FOR ORGAN, 
edited by David Mck, Williams. [New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., agents for 
Novello & Co. Ltd.} 210 pp. $12.00. 

A collection of compositions for organ which 

have not been published or heard, ‘“‘all of 

them contributed by men who have won a 

secure and distinguished place in the world 

of music’’ are here presented. All works 
except those of Pietro Yon are those of living 
writers. 


QUICK METHOD OF NOTE READING, 
(Master Book) by Cary Randolph. {[St. 
Louis, Mo.: Cary H. Randolph.} 102 pp., 
music scores, text. 

The author presents his method of teaching 

note reading by basing each lesson on a 

song and giving a lesson plan of exercises above 

each song. The Master Book is for the teacher. 

A pupil's edition is also published, which 

presents songs for the pupil. 


MATHILDE WESENDONK—THE SECRET 
BEHIND WAGNER’S “TRISTAN AND 
ISOLDE,”’ by R. P. Winslow, Second edi- 
tion. [New York: The William-Frederick 
Press.] 58 pp., illustrated, music score. 

A dramatic interpretation in twenty scenes of 

the love-tragedy between Richard Wagner and 

Mathilde Wesendonk. 


WORDS AND MUSIC OF THE BEST-LOVED 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS. [New 
York: Avon Publishing Co., Inc.}] 192 
pp., 38 p. of music scores, 25 cents. 

The operas ““The Mikado,’’ “‘H.M.S. Pinafore," 

and ‘‘Pirates of Penzance’’ are given un- 

abridged in text matter, and with some music 
score. Illustrations by Sir William Gilberts 
and introduction by Alan Pitt Robbins. 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF MUSIC, 
GUIDE BOOK ONE, by Rj Staples.[{Toron- 
to: TheMacmillan Company of Canada Ltd.]} 
340 pp., indexed, illustrated. $1.95. 

This text is intended to provide a basis for ex- 

ploratory activities in the junior high school. 

The four sections cover: Preparation for Your 

Exploration, What to Watch for in Your Ex- 

ploration, Exploring the Wonders of the Hu- 

man Voice, and Exploring the Wonders of the 

Instruments. 


J. S. BACH BRANDENBURG CONCERTO 
NO. 3 IN G. [Middlesex, England: Pen- 
guin Books.} 52 pp., score. 2s.6d. 

A biographical note on Bach by Frank Howes 

and an introduction by Gordon Jacobs precede 

the music score. 


BEETHOVEN OVERTURES CORIOLAN OP. 
62 and EGMONT OP. 84. [Middlesex, Eng- 
_ Penguin Books.}] 68 pp., score, 2s. 


A biographical note on Beethoven and an in- 
troduction by W. McNaught precede the music 
Score. 


THE CONCERTO, by John Culshaw. Edited 
by Sir George Franckenstein and Otto Erich 
Deutsch. [New York: Chanticleer Press 
Inc.} 72 pp. indexed, illustrated. 

The musical evolution of the concerto from its 

16th Century origins to the concertos of Mozart 

and Beethoven, and on to the Romantics and 
our contemporary composers. 
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Whether you’re planning to write your own hit musical, or just want a 


prepared operetta, you’ll find the music you want at Educational Music 


Bureau, the nation’s most complete library of school music materials. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 1950 EMB GUIDE. It is the 
most complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: Vocal music for choruses, operettas 
and cantatas @ Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ Instrumental methods @ A complete stock of equipment, 
supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 





JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, by Herbert 
F. Peyser. 58 ‘pp., list of recordings. 
SCHUBERT AND HIS WORK, by 
Herbert F. Peyser. 58 pp., list of record- 
ings. TSCHAIKOWSKY AND HIS OR- 
CHESTRAL MUSIC, by Louis Biancolli. 
56 pp., list of recordings. WAGNER AND 
HIS MUSIC-DRAMAS, by Robert Bagar. 
52 pp., list of recordings. [New York: 
Grossett & Dunlap.] Price of each book 
50 cents. 

Each of these little volumes was prepared 

with the thought of presenting to the listener 

(specifically, the audiences of the Philharmonic- 

Symphony Society of New York) enough 

background information, both biographical 

and musical, to permit better understanding 
and appreciation of each composer’s music. 


MONTEVERDI, CREATOR OF MODERN 
MUSIC, by Leo Schrade. [New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company Inc.] 384 pp., 
bibliography, index. $6.00. 

A scholarly biography, enhanced by an inte- 

gration of history, aesthetics, and analyses of 

many musical compositions. 





A “MUST” FOR THE | 
MUSIC MINDED 


The Music index is the 
FIRST and ONLY GUIDE 
te Music Periodicals. 
Published monthly. Cu- 
mulated annually. It cov- 
ers over 80 Publications and 






Music Index including 12 
issves ond the 1950 


$12800 
Sample copy sent on 
request. 


IVEOR VATION SERVICE. 1M 
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SELECTED ANTHEMS 
FOR S. A.T.B. 


FROM THE VOLKWEIN CATALOG 


A Virgin Most Blessed (Christmas) .......... Homer Wickline .... 
Born In Bethlehem (Christmas) ............. MoOller-Holst ........ 
He is Born The Divine Child (Christmas) .... Homer Wickline ... 
ee Ee CES obs Cie dans sc thdwavuss Richard Kountz 
Birthday of a King (Christmas) .............. Neidlinger-Wickline . 
O Lamb of God (Communion Anthem) ...... Russell G. Wichmann 
Shepherd of Tender Youth .................. Joseph M. Hopkins . 
We Call To Thee (Oh Lord of Men) ........ Geoffrey O’Hara .... 
Prayer for Rest (Contest Number) .......... Alan Floyd ......... 
Breathe On Me Breath of God .............. Edward A. Pedretti . 
Create In Me a Clean Heart O God .......... Hulda H. Gluck .... 
SE ee ere ee cers Theodore M. Finney 
I Sing a Song of the Saints of God .......... Geoffrey O’Hara .... 
a Se ee ee ee Hulda H. Gluck .... 
Come Thou My eer eer ree Russell G. Wichmann 
ek BR Pa oe eee Joseph M. Hopkins . 
OED Loe bibndesdcancdiaceoasunes Theodore M. Finney 
O Lord In Thee Have I Trusted ............ Theodore M. Finney 


Specimen copies furnished upon request. 
Mail Orders Solicited. 


Published by: 


Voukwein Bros., INc. 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








Presenting! 


Interesting Publications — 


FOR BAND — 


ue in F major (B) Handel-Harvey 
(Full 2.50 Symphonic 4.00) 
O' Life with Splendor (C-D) Grieg-Cailliet 


(Full 3.00 Symphonic 5.00) 
Romantic Tone Poem (B-C) 
(Full 4.00 Symphonic 6.50) 


FOR ORCHESTRA — 


Lucien Cailliet 


Overture and Allegro from La Sultan (A-B) | Couperin-Milhaud 
(Score 2.00 Orch. parts 4.00) 

The Legend of the Arkansas Traveler (B) Harl McDonald 
(Score 2.00 Orch. parts 3.50) 

FOR CHORUS —— 

Friendship and Freedom (SATB) Parks Grant .20 

O' Life with Splendor (SATB & SSAA) Grieg-Cailliet .16 

River Boy (SATB & SSA) Miller-Elkan .20 

To Make a Garden Grow (SATB & SSA) John T. Howard .20 

From the Depths — Psalm 130 (SATB) N.L. Norden .18 

Evening Song (SSA) A. L. Scarmolin .16 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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For Graduate Studies 





studies recommended by the Music 

Education Research Council for con- 
sideration by graduate faculties and stu- 
dents in connection with the cooperative 
project described on page 29. In a num- 
ber of cases proposed studies have been 
stated in general rather than specific 
terms due to the nature of the problem. 
For example, it is hoped that in the case 
of audio-visual materials or music for 
the exceptional child many studies will 
be initiated. Faculty advisors and gradu- 
ate students will select a specific phase of 
the problem for investigation. 


F stds is the list of graduate 


(1) Studies involving the use of audio. 
visual materials in music education. Many 
studies are needed including sound pictures 
illustrating beginning and intermediate tech. 
niques of instruction, the development of film 
strips or dialogue and music of, for example, 
“Bach at Home,” or “Handel and His 
Friends,” etc. It is important that attention 
be directed to the fact that the need for 
studies is apparent on both the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

(2) Available and suitable for instrumental 
and/or vocal music by American composers 
for school use on various levels of instruction. 

(3) Basic curricula for music education 
majors: (a) In the high school. (b) Under- 
graduate program (vocal, instrumental, or 
general). (c) Master’s degree. (d) . 


torate programs (Ph.D. and Ed.D.). (e) 


State certification. 

(4) Systematic studies of music apprecia- 
tion, rhythmic development, etc. 

(5) Analysis of children’s ihterests in 
music, maturation levels and their effects on 
musical taste. 

(6) Comparative studies between school 
systems’ programs of music education. 

(7) A study of the trend to eliminate the 
position of “Music Supervisor,’”’ making each 
school principal a law unto his own building 
and thus effectively (in most cases) destroying 
a uvified music program in the grades as well 
as in the secondary schools. 

(8) A survey and study of publicly sup- 
ported summer music programs (camps, 
clinics, etc.) devoted to elementary and sec- 
ondary schoo! music. 

(9) A study of the supply and demand for 
school music teachers, both vocal and instru 
mental, Studies may be by areas such as 
north central, eastern, etc., and should in- 
clude teachers of both elementary and secon- 
dary music. 

(10) Survey of the accrediting of secondary 
school courses in music. 

(11) Music in the general education pro 
grams of institutions of higher learning. 
(Terminal or foundational programs such as 
the Basic College of Michigan State College, 
etc.) 

(12) Studies relating to the preparation and 
use of recordings for teaching music in the 
elementary classroom. Materials for use by 
the classroom teacher without a piano, oF 
without the ability to play one, or without 
too much confidence in “her own music.” 

(13) Studies relating to adulthood: Carry- 
over from school to post-school. 

(14) Research activity along the lines of 
choral literature from the great historic 
periods suitable for use in schools. Materials 
on teaching units, training teachers, choral 
clinics, etc. 

(15) Research on music experiences for 
exceptional (handicapped) children in our 
schools (residential and day schools). Special 
education designed for the blind, deaf, cardiac, 
children of low mentality, etc. It is 
hoped that research will be directed toward 
the music experiences for the gifted child. 

(16). College and university requirements 
for graduate work in music education. 
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(17) A study which will set up standards 
er ecommendations concerning: (a) The 
maximum number of children per class and 
per teacher at each level of education (pri- 
mary, elementary, secondary, and junior col- 
lege) in vocal music. (b) The maximum 
number of children per class and per teacher 
at each level of education (as above) in in- 
strumental music. (c) Any other standards 
or recommendations concerning personnel 
practices in music education that seem sig- 
nificant. This study was suggested by the 
Research Division of the NEA. 

(18) School music budgets. The compila- 
tion of information and other aids for use in 
interesting school boards and taxpayers in 
providing adequate appropriations from school 
funds for the advancement of music educa- 
tion, especially in areas where insufficient 
provision is now made for teaching, facilities, 
equipment and materials. 

(19) Courses and curricula for the prepara- 
tion of critic teachers. 

(20) Studies relating to counseling or 
guidance in music education: (a) In the 
high school, (b) In colleges and universities. 

(21) Current practices in scheduling high 
school music classes in both large and small 
schools. Council members indicate that the 
problem is most acute in the schools with an 
enrollment of three hundred or less. It is 
recommended also that studies of the sched- 
uling of instrumental classes in the elementary 
school be initiated. 

(22) Studies dealing with the many aspects 
of rural school music. 

(23) Studies supplying nation-wide or 
regional data on professional music, employ- 
ment, yearly income, types of employment 
available, etc. 

24) Junior college terminal music cur- 
riculum as differentiated from traditional col- 
lege courses as now taught in most junior 
colleges. 

25) The development of standardized tests 
measuring musical understanding and/or 
music appreciation and growth toward the 
same. 











Spotlight on Strings 


ENSEMBLE MATERIAL FOR YOUNG 
STRING PLAYERS BY LOUISE MIGNIN 


The melodies in this new book are 
tuneful, and are readily understood by 
children. In order to provide the utmost 
in ensemble enjoyment the following 
Points have been taken into careful con- 
sideration 


No advanced bowing oblems .. . 
Melodic interest in all parts ... - Simple 
fundamental harmonies . . 

challenge tovels jos a s 
Tange .. . Few e ythms . . . No 
difficult keys . . . Pre ed fingering .. . 
Development of > 


Score and set of Parts, complete ...... $2.00 
Score _.. $1.00 Piano —~ ies 
String Parts, each ....... 
Write for Complete New Catalog 


we [ WLU Musicc. 


1% East Fourth Street. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











field of music.” Read... 


“Practical refreshing” 


suggested by the title.” 





A CHALLENGE on every page! 


See why this book has been called a most “comprehensive contribution 
to the teaching of music” . . . “a definite step forward toward a better 
application of some of the major psychological laws of learning ta the 


“PLAYING BY SEEING” 


Dar PO WEED 5 6.6 8 5S Sc oan eA Ree ws 0K0e ke dew $1.00 
© A study in training perception for better music reading at the piano. 
= ® Read what the educational laboratories tell us about the “Learning [™ 
process” that can make us better teachers. 
® Read the amazing results achieved — case histories involving 60 
students. 


LEADING EDUCATORS SAY... 

“Psychologically sound” 

“One of the most interesting things I have ever read” 

“Stimulating from a great many more points of view than would be 


Order “Playing by Seeing’ from your dealer 
or send $1.00 direct to 


LYNNE PUBLICATIONS 


MEDINA, OHIO 

















THE CONGDON 
MUSIC READERS 





No. 1 Primer Songs I 
No. 2 Primer Songs Il 
No. 3 Middle Songs 
No. 4 Two-Part Songs 
No. 5 Three-Part Songs 


“the cream of world-wide children's 
songs for sight-reading” 


Selected, composed, edited by dis- 
tinguished music educators 


T. P. Giddings 
Will Earhart 
Eleanor Smith 
Cc. H. Congdon 


C. H. Congdon, Publisher 
508 W. 26th St., New York 1 


Bernice Congdon Colwell 
P. O. Marshalls Creek, Pennsylvania 
(at Marshalls Falls, in the 
Eastern Poconos near Shawnee 


and the Stroudburgs) 





SUPERVISORY POSITION OPEN: Co-chair- 
man. Music Department, through competitive 
examination. Salary $5600-§7394. Write: 
Principal, High School of Music and Art. 
135th Street and Convent Avenue, New York, 
New York. 





STICKY VALVES? 


HERE’S THE 
SOLUTION 


@ 100% Pure oil, 
specially developed 


@ Non-gumming 
@ Pleasant odor 
@ Only 35¢ 


V AU ELY LL 


eg 1 Clone 








VALVE OIL 








SLIDE OIL 








DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


NO FLAME — NO DRIPPINGS 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLES 





Color 
disc for 
colored 

lights. 

Pipe 
lighted 

prism 

cut 
plastic 
flame. 





USED BY SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 

CHURCHES, CHOIRS & ORCHESTRAS 

ADVISE ORDERING NOW. 
Complete with batteries and color disc. 
$15.00 doz., 2 doz. or more $14.75 doz. plus 
postage. Sample $1.50 postpaid. : 
STRAYLINE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. MC 
63 Main St. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
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Joomick Music Conporation 


Announces the publication of an unusually important work on Voice Training 


THE GRANVILLE 
VOCAL STUDY PLAN 


By Dr. Charles Norman Granville 


A new and practical method for individual or classroom use. Five 
unbreakable double faced records, comprising voice exercises and 
accompaniments, are employed as an integral part of the system. 


The Granville Vocal Study Plan is the embodiment of a profound desire on the part 
of the author to present the basic facts of proper singing in a more simple and 
effective manner than has heretofore been possible. 


The Plan demonstrates itself through the coordinated use of records and texts. The 
salient superiority of the course is that the student may practice advantageously 
whenever and as often as he wishes, by following the precepts in the text and play- 
ing the unbreakable records on which artists illustrate the written exercises. Piano 
accompaniments are recorded for practice purposes. If he does not grasp a point 
fully the first time, he has merely to repeat the exercise until each step is clearly 
understood, and, providing instructions are followed faithfully, he will soon acquire 
a sound working knowledge of those fundamental principles requisite for success 
as a singer. 


Dr. Granville possesses a thorough knowledge of the human voice, gained through 
more than 35 years of experience as both concert singer and teacher. His apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the student’s viewpoint is of inestimable value in the 
Study Plan. 


Schedule of Prices 
The Granville Vocal Study Plan Work Book.............:.ccsscscsesseess $2.50 net 
The Granville Vocal Study Plan Album of Record................... $7.50 net 


REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION * 619 West 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 
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GREETINGS 


HE FirST Collegiate Newsletter of the 1950-51 school year 
. affords a medium of exchange between new and previously en- 

rolled MENC student members, and also between the student 
member body and their future colleagues of the music education 
profession. Among the latter at this time are some 1200 mew 
active members—last year’s graduates who have taken their first 
teaching positions. They have joined the growing army of 
MENC active members, among whom are scores of veterans 
whose work and devotion in years gone by laid the solid founda- 
tion and built the framework for the Music Educators National 
Conference as we now know it. 

Symbolizing the enthusiasm and professional spirit of the 
student members and their faculty sponsors is the response to the 
enrollment call for the current school year. Renewal and new 
chapter registrations have been pouring in from every quarter 
of the country. Just as impressive—and a bit overwhelming— 
has been the response to the suggestion that photographs of 
1950-51 chapter groups might find a place in the official maga- 
zine. What happened is evidenced here by the sample pictures 
which are reproduced in lieu of the several columns of text which 
otherwise would have been printed in this Collegiate Newsletter. 
It was decided that the faces in the pictured groups express better 
than words the spirit, zeal and good will of the army of future 
music teachers who, during their college days, have “joined up” 
with the MENC through enrollment in their respective campus 
chapters. 

In the space available it is possible to print with the pictures 
only the essential identifying captions. Later issues will include 
digests of reports received—and more pictures. 


The Picture on the Cover 


HE COVER ILLUSTRATION dedicates this issue to the future 
music teachers who have affiliated with the organization 
which represents the profession they have chosen for their 
life work. The photograph submitted by Evansville College, 
Chapter 127,* was selected solely on the basis of pictorial merit— 
the decorative value it supplied for the cover artist. Lest there 
be a storm of protests, hasty explanation is made that the word 
“decorative” applies to the photographer’s treatment of the sub- 
jects assembled for the picture—not necessarily to the subjects 
themselves. Admittedly, from the eye viewpoint, there is decora- 
tive content in all of the pictures. But the editor firmly keeps 
the mind on techniques of photography—considering such items as 
composition, individual and group posing, background, lighting, 
exposure, and all elements involved in securing a fine, clear 
print for reproduction. The artist who examined the fifty or 
more photographs and made the selection for the cover suggested 
that music educators, who have more than average opportunities 
for providing group photographs for publication, might well 
give some thought to matters pertaining to securing interesting, 
pictorial and reproducible results in group photography. He also 
pointed out that a number of the photographs, some of them 
otherwise excellent, could not be reproduced because of technical 
shortcomings in the picture-making process. On the whole, 
however, the pictures received have good reproduction value, as 
is shown by the samples—which are made in miniature in order 
to represent as many chapters as possible in the space available. 
*Kenneth Bonger is president of Chapter 127; Eulalie Wilson, secre- 


tary; Pearl Grabowsky is faculty sponsor, and Margaret and Wesley 
Shepard are co-chairmen of the music department. 


Recordings of Mursell’s St. Lovis Address 


IN RESPONSE to requests from student members, chapter sponsors and 
others, arrangements have been made to provide copies of the tape recording 
of the address delivered by James L. Mursell at the final general session of 
the 1950 MENC convention in St. Louis, Missouri. The recording, made by 
the duplicate method at 71-inch speed, includes a brief introduction by 
Charles M. Dennis, immediate past president of the MENC. Total time, 
one-half hour; price $6.00, including standard Scotch tape box. Address 
orders to MENC office, or to Recorder Sales Company, a Division of Gamble 

Music Company, 218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., which 
firm makes available the recording on a non-profit educational service basis. 
(Note: 33/,-inch speed tapes have not as yet been provided. If you are in- 
terested in securing this speed tape, write to Recorder Sales Company.] 
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HAVE YOU HAD DIFFICULTY IN 
SELECTING PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
FOR SCHOOL USE? 


To meet the increasing need for a service that would aid 
teachers in the selection and purchase of phonograph rec- 
ords, the Children's Reading Service has just published the 
ANNOTATED LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS. This 
catalog presents about 500 carefully selected recordings 
from many record companies, arranged by subject areas 
and grade groups for your convenience in selecting the 
records best suited to your own requirements. 


Dr. Warren S. Freeman, Dean of the College of Music of 
Boston University, and his staff spent many months listen- 
ing to and evaluating all available recordings before making 
the selections described in this catalog. 


Under each listing in the catalog you will find the following 
helpful information: The title, composer, recording artist, 
available speeds (33, 45, 78 rpm), the price for each speed, 
the size, whether or not it is unbreakable, and a description. 


But that is only half the story . . . 


To assist you in securing the records of your choice, a cen- 
tral ordering service has been set up, whereby you can 
secure any record, whether or not it is listed in the catalog, 
at the best possible educational discount. Now you can 
combine into one order the records of many record com- 

nies, and be assured of receiving every available one at 
ow school prices. 


Write for your copy of the ANNOTATED LIST OF 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS and see bow many of 
the records and albums are suited to your own needs. 
Just send your request, with 10c im stamps or coin to 
cover postage and handling costs, and your copy will 
be forwarded prompily. 


CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE 
106 Beekman Street, New York 7, N.Y. 











IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
a Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


Cc. E. Lutton, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


HArrison 7-1279 


Cc. A. Lutton, Ass’t. Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Established 1867. 
University of cinnati. Complete 
Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. 


Cincimati Conservatory of Music 


luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
ted under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Ares. 
i school 


. 10 acte campus. 
Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. $., Cincinnati 19, Ohie 





of mrusic—Faculty of international reputa- 
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Northeast Louisiana State College 
Chapter 212, Monroe 


Transylvania College Chapter 238, 
Lexington, Kentucky 





ee ee ee 
Immaculate Heart College Chapter 304, 
Los Angeles 


College of Saint Rose Chapter 297, 
Albany, New York MORE} 
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‘7 ~~ For that RADIO RICHNESS 
WE OFFER YOU THE 


RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


TRANSCRIBED BY ROSARIO BOURDON 
CONTAINING THESE ALL-TIME MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES 





JUNE IS BUSTIN’ OUT ALL OVER YOU'LL NEVER WALK ALONE 
SELECTION FROM “’STATE FAIR’ THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 
SOME ENCHANTED EVENING OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ 


iF | LOVED YOU 
PARTS, Each 75c¢ PIANO CONDUCTOR $1.00 


These compositions are practical and utilitarian. They also satisfy the young musician and his audience 
who reject anything that is musically unsophisticated. 


The string parts are designed to accommodate players at any level of technical accomplishment. 


The use of Ist Position Violin alone will give sufficient richness of string quality. Where more 
competent players are available, the Advance Violin will give added brilliance. 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. * RKO BUILDING + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + N.Y. 20,N. Y. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College Of MUSIC 2-- wares. rene 


Courses in all branches of music and music education 
Preparatory, undergraduate and graduate study 


Eminent Faculty includes: 





Stradivarius Quartet 
H. Augustine Smith 


e Richard Burgin e Roland Hayes 
e Arthur Fiedler e Ernest Hutcheson 
WE AVER e Frances Findlay e Carl Lamson _ 
: e Heinrich Gebhard e Albert Spalding 
. * eo 
* - 


Karl Geiringer 

44 inch upright James R. Houghton 
eavy Opera Workshop — 

ic ht Music Education Workshop — 


Amazing in tone Piano Workshop — 


and performance. Year-round study available through twelve week summer program 


Write for specifications For information, catalogue, illustrated folder, write 


Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 
Boston University 


Poaver Piano Co., Inc. 705 Commonwealth Avenue, Room 110 
York, Pa. Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Manchester, Ind. 


Concordia College Chapter 316, River Forest, Illinois Chicago Conservatory of Music Chapter 5, Chicago 
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OUR EASY ORCHESTRA FOLIO by C. Paul Herfurth 

A folio for young orchestras especially compiled to deal with 
the range of the instruments, fingerings, and rhythmic patterns. 
All of the parts are cross-cued thus making the collection com- 
plete with any combination. Conductor 1.25 Parts, each .60 


OUR OWN ORCHESTRA FOLIO by Lorrain E. Watters 

A collection of 14 short concert pieces providing a variety of 
material for young orchestras. Built around a strong string 
section, these selections may be performed by junior and 
senior high school orchestra. Conductor .75 Parts, each .50 


MARCELL! FOLIO for Orchestra by Nino Marcelli 

Bowing in all string parts, breathing in winds, and dynamics 
have been carefully studied and accurately marked, This as- 
sures uniformity, proper phrasing, and accurate interpretation. 
The folio is also suitable for band or string orchestra. Piano 
Accompaniment 1.00 Conductor's Score 1.25 Parts, each .60 


OUR DIRECTORS ORCHESTRA FOLIO by C. Paul Herfurth 

Compiled from recommendations of over 200 music directors in 
schools and colleges throughout the country, it contains 17 of 
the best-loved selections. Conductor 1.50 Parts, each .75 


OUR FAMOUS FAVORITES by C. Paul Herfurth 

Some of the best known masterpieces of orchestral literature, 
simplified for high school and junior high school orchestras. 
Fingering and bowing have been carefully and completely in- 
dicated. Piano Conductor 1.50 Parts, each .75 


use THESE “RESULT PACKED” ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 


THE 4 A’s for Orchestra for Young Musicians 
by Merle J. Isaac 


ACTIVITY Orchestra Folio 

Fourteen light, interesting compositions chosen for their ex- 

cellent teaching value for very young orchestras. Contents in- 

clude marches, dances, a waltz and a minuet. d 
Piano Conductor .75 Parts, each .50 


ACHIEVEMENT Orchestra Folio 


One step more advanced than ACTIVITY, containing 13 com- 
positions proven to be a source of inspiration and enjoyment 
to beginning orchestras. Piano Conductor .75 Parts, each .50 


ADVANCEMENT Orchestra Folio 

For young intermediate orchestras who have mastered the 
fundamentals. Consists of twelve light classics including 
Schubert's “Serenade”, and the Andante from Haydn’‘s “Sur- 
prise” Symphony, etc. Piano Conductor .75 Parts, each .50 


ATTAINMENT Orchestra Folio 


Carefully scored with special attention to string bowings and 
fingerings, this book is a valuable addition to the intermediate 
orchestra. Piano Conductor .75 Parts, each .50 


Order from your local dealer 
or write directly to Dept. 12 B 














Parts 40c 





* Distinctive models 
* Beautiful materials 


Choose trom a = by jaree, seleo jj 




















HERE’S NEWS FOR BEGINNING BANDS 


Jume for a Concart 


by Forrest L. Buchtel 


This new band book of easy program pieces will delight the beginning band 


Two Complete Programs 
Full Band Instrumentation 
Pa. Accomp. $1.00 
Conductor Score $1.50 


ry yh my For Batter (Choirs 


tion of fine For illustra- VOCAL TECHNIC . by Peter Tkach 
ee material “and nor (A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
= fs , special unior choir robes, This book has proved invaluable in developing finer choirs 
én ogue J-10. Student Book 60c Teachers Manual (with acc.) $1.00 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN CO. VOCAL ARTISTRY . _... by Peter Tkach 
og A follow-up to VOCAL TECHNIC which includes 132 Vocalises, Drills, Two, 
366 Fifth A y York 1 Nw. Y ; Three, and Four-Part Songs 
\ a oe ables j Student Book 60c Teacher’s Manual (with acc.) $1.00 
— 4 Write for an approval copy 
. NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
Music Rooms and Equipment 223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 





$1.50 MENC 64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, 
November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 

Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Business and Editorial Office: 64° East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, III. 

Editorial Board: Edward B. Birge (Chairman Emeritus), Robert A. Choate (Chairman), 
Earl Beach, Frank D’Andrea, Charles M. Dennis, Glenn Gildersleeve, Thurber Madison, 
Theodore F. Normann, Paul Painter, Sadie M. Rafferty, Charles Seeger, William R. Sur, 
Gladys Tipton, Alex Zimmerman, Paul Van Bodegraven. Editorial Associates: John W. 
Beattie, Peter W. Dykema, Will Earhart, Karl W. Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Luis 
Sandi, Domingo Santa Cruz. 

Managing Editor: Clifford V. Buttelman.~ Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 
Contributions: The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of in- 
formative or constructive nature concerning any phase of music education, Manuscripts 
submitted for consideration should be mailed to. the editorial office, accompanied by self- 
addressed return envelope. 

Copyright: The contents of the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL are protected by 
United States Copyright. Requests for permission to reprint any article or part of an 
article or cther material should be addressed to the business and editorial office. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization 
representing all phases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher- 
training institutions. Membership open to any person actively interested in music education. 
Board of Directors: Marguerite V. Hood (Pres.), Ann Arbor, Mich.; Charles M. Dennis 
Ist Vice-Pres.), San Francisco, Calif.; Ralph E. Rush (2nd Vice-Pres.), Los Angeles, 
alif. Presidents of the Divisions—William E. Knuth (California-Western), San Francisco, 
Calif.; Bertha W. Bailey (Eastern), New York, N. Y.; Newell H. Long (North Central), 
Bloomington, Ind.; Karl D. Ernst (Northwest), Portland, Oreg.; Anne Grace O’Callaghan 
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of the Auxiliaries—Arthur G. Harrell (NSBOVA), Wichita, Kans.; Arthur A. Hauser 
MEEA), New York, N. Y. Members-at-Large—Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kans.; Wayne S. 
ertz, Ellensburg, Wash.; Marion Flagg, Dallas, Tex.; William B. McBride, Columbus, 
Ohio; Joseph Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wis.; Gladys Tipton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Executive Committee: Marguerite V, Hood; Charles M. Dennis; Ralph E. Rush; Wayne 
S. Hertz; William B. McBride; Bertha W. Bailey; Karl D. Ernst; Newell H. Long. 
Executive Secretary: Clifford V. Buttelman. Associate Executive Secretary: Vanett Lawler. 














MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


1951 





Southwestern. Miss Gillian 
Buchanan, Associate Prof. of 


dent. Twelfth biennial, Okla- 


7-10. Registration, exhibits, 
and convention center at 
Municipal Auditorium. Room 
reservations: MENC South- 
western Division Convention 
Housing Committee, c/o 
Convention Division, Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oklahoma City. 





California-Western. Wm. E. 
Knuth, Chairman, Division 
of Creative Arts, San Fran- 
cisco State College, presi- 
dent. Eleventh biennial, San 
Diego, Calif., March 18-21. 
Registration, exhibits, and 
convention center at Balboa 
Park. Hotel Hdaqrs.: U. S. 
Grant. Room reservations 
in charge of Housing Dept., 
California-Western Division 
of Music Educators Nat’ 
Conf., 449 West Broadway, 
San Diego, California. 





Northwest. Kar! I). Ernst, 
Supervisor of Music, Publie 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, 
president. Twelfth biennial, 
Missoula, Montana, March 
28-31 (Twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary observance). Registra- 
tion, exhibits, and conven- 
tion center at Hotel Flor- 
ence. All housing for the 
convention in’ charge of N. 
W. Conference Room Reser- 
vation Committee, Conven- 
tion Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Missoula, Mont. 





Morth Central. Newell H. 
Long, Assistant Dean and 
Associate Professor of 
Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, president. 
Thirteenth biennial, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, April 7-11. 
Registration, exhibits, and 
convention center at Quimby 
Auditorium. Room reserva- 
tions will be made by MENC 
North Central Division 
Housing Chairman, 111 
Purdue Center, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 





Southern. Miss Anne Grace 
O’Callaghan, Supervisor of 
High School Music, Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, 
president. Sixteenth meet- 
ing (twelfth biennial), 
Richmond, Virginia, April 
18-21. Registration, exhib- 
its, and convention center 
at Hotel Jefferson. For 
room reservations address 
MENC Southern Division 
Housing Bureau, Attention 
Eugene C. Glover, Hotel 
Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 


Bastern. Mrs. Bertha W. 
Bailey, Associate Professor, 
School of Education, New 
York University. Twenty- 
second meeting (twelfth bi- 
ennial), Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, April 27-May 1. 
Registration, exhibits, and 
convention center at Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Room reserva- 
tions in charge of MENC 
Eastern Division Housing 
Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





Music, Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales, presi- ¥ 


homa City, Oklahoma, March © 











Illustrated — New Trier Hi 
School (Winnetka, Iilino 
production of “Pirates 

Penzance” — directed by M 
Marion Cotton. 


There are 1001 ideas for 
your successful program-building at 


Lie 5 Hel 


Whatever your program plans include for the months ahead — from a Praetorius 
anthem to an operetta by Gilbert & Sullivan, you'll discover 2 wealth of ideas for 
your successful program-building in Lyon & Healy’s con 
Music and Musical Literature . . . Here, you may “browse” throug 
for beginner, advanced student and artist from catalogues of 4 
lishers . . . music for every instrument, every voice — in ment or enset 
. books on every musical subject Here, our expe staff v ive vO 
friendly, skilful counter and mai! order service that will save you time and money 
Stop in at Lyon & Healy in Chicago, 243 South Wabash, (or write) for detailed 
nformation about new Operettas, Cantatas, Band and Orchestra Music. 


CHORAI OPERETTAS 
additions to ‘ These are a few of the recently published operettas which have 
been added to our extensive collection: 
Steamboat A-Comin’ — Kerr-Wilson. High school; direc- 
tor’s guide ($1.00) and orchestra parts ($1.00 each) also 
’ — _ available .......... 1,25 
Tzena, Tzena, Tzena, Tzena (S.A.T.B.) — Miron- Dream Ranch — Carrington. Intermediate grades or jun- 








Grossman. Parish 

When the Red, Red, Robin Comes Bob, ‘Bob, Bobbin’ 
Along (S.A.T.B.) — Woods 

As I Went A-Walking One Fine Summer’s Evening 
(S.A.A.T.T.B.B. a cappella — Kubik ... 

In a Monastery Garden (S.S.A.) — Ketelbey 


It's April in Killarney (S.S.A.) — Nevis. Lowry 
Sprine Sone (S.A.T.B.) arr, Na 


Song of Rain and S| 


Hop U; My I l.7.B.B. and solo vi ) Kubik 


n Bells (7.7.B.3 j 


All prices subject ei withouf notice 


lyon & Healy maintains a complete Sheet 

Music Service in these cities — Ann Arbor, 

Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Davenport, 

xc n, Evanston, Oak Park, Omaha, St. 
ul, 


ior high school . 2 
Uncle Billy's Candy Shop — Obenchain. Early grades . .60 
In the Gingerbread Castle (based on the opera “Hansel 

and Gretel”) — Mitchell. Early grades . .75 
Che Dragon’s Breath — Whitson. Elementary grades; for 

20 1,25 

ireen and Silver Bowl — Cummings- Coburn. Ele- 

mentary grades . 1.00 

ke-Believe Magic — Campbell. Elementary grades _. 1.00 
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FOR FRESH INTEREST IN YOUR 


Choral Programs 


Larger Worlis 


LINCOLN LYRICS 
Music by George Frederick McKay. 
Edwin Markham. 
The publication of separate chorus parts will 
greatly reduce the performance costs of what has 
now been acclaimed’ a modern masterpiece of 
choral writing. Piano-vocal edition, $1.60; chorus 
edition ; $0.75. Orch. available. 


PSALM XLII 
Music by Arthur Shepherd. 
Scriptures. 
A new setting for mixed voices, quartet and solo 
voice of one of the noblest passages in the Bible. 
Recommended for advanced choirs desiring a dis- 
tinctive modern work not too long in duration. 
Scored with optional organ acc.; orch. on rental. 
Piano-vocal score . oh . .$0.60 


CHORAL SUITE WITHOUT WORDS 

By Ernest Kanitz 
For women’s voices and piano. There are no 
words in this choral suite, written in an engaging 
contemporary idiom. The text consists of various 
syllables which express the many shades of meaning 
found in the music itself. aS | 


Poem by 


Text from The 


Send for copies on approval 


Treble Voices 


DEBUSSY, CLAUDE 
1542 Peaceful enins (Beau Soir) arr. 
Morgan. ssa. é 
LARSON, EARL ROLAND 
1555 Poppies, SSA.............. 


LISZT, FRANZ 
1547 Preludes to Eternity (Les Préludes) 
arr. Reibold (English text by 
Dykema.) Orch., nd, or four- 
hand piano acc. available on sale. 
SSA eee eee 


MALIN, DON 
1539 All Glory Be to God on High (Gre- 
gorian melody). Orch. or band acc. 
available on sale. ssa a ee 


WELLS, TILDEN 
“Three Modern eee Rhymes” 
1553 Chanticleer. ssaa . 12 
1552 Lady in Waiting. SSAA........... 15 
1554 Music Box. sSAA................ 15 


Mixed Voices 


DAVIS, KATHERINE K. 
1556 Goin’ to Boston patasy folk 
song) SAB or SATB. 
1557 Groundhog (American folk song) 
SAB or SATB. ; 


1563 Lord God of Sabaoth. an 
acappella........ Wiebe swad 


MALIN, DON 
1549. There Is a Holy City (White ae 
tual) SSATBB, a cappella... ; 
1564 Buffalo Gals (American song) 
SSATBB, a cappella............... 


MALTZEFF, A. G. 
1562 Rejoice in the Lord. sats, a cappella 


MONTEVERDE, CLAUDIO 


1009 Lamento D’Arianna (Oh Leave Me 
Here) arr. Goldman, satTrs, 


a i ee eee 


READ, GARDNER 
750 Jesous Ahatonhia (words from St. 
Jean de Brebeuf, 1641). Modern 
setting, with English text, of the 
American hristmas carol, 
originally sung in the Huron Indian 
language. SATB . 


SPAETH, SIGMUND 
1559 Love of My Heart (L’Amour de 
moi) 15th Century French, sats, 
PEE SA ele Sie ey Le 


Male Voices 


BRYAN, CHARLES F. 
1548 Ol’ Joe Clark (American song) TBB 


HUNT, PERCY FENTON 
285 The Builders. TTBB.......... ... 


MALIN, DON 


1538 All Glory Be to God on High (Gre-" 


gorian melody) h. or band acc. 
available on sale. TTBB 


McKAY, GEORGE FREDERICK 
508 Old Stormalong. TTBB........... 


SPAETH, SIGMUND 
1558 Love of My Heart (L’Amour de 
moi) 15th Century French. TTrBB.. 


Specimen copies sent to.choral directors on request for specific titles 


C. €. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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